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a “The long nights are long no longer.” (See page 400) 

















That You May Know 


A Statement by Dr. Stephen S. Wise 


The year has laid many burdens upon many peoples, but | 
wonder whether any people have been compelled to bear 
heavier burdens than the Jewish people. The Belgians 
suffered intensely and terribly during a few years, but once 
the war was ended release from suffering came. The Jewish 
people have suffered in all the East European lands through- 
out the period of the war, and it is the very special tragedy 
of the Jew that their burden has not been made less heavy by 
reason of war's ending. 





For two years after the World War, Poland and Russia 
remained locked in conflict, and Jews dwelt in great numbers 
on the Polish-Russian frontiers. Again, in the Ukraine large 
numbers of Jews dwell, and the Ukraine has been given over 
to havoc and to slaughter ever since the close of the war. 
It makes a sorry and sordid chapter, the chapter of a people 
who through no undeserving of their own have been plunged 
for nearly ten years into blackest night and who would have 
perished but for the intervention of their Jewish brothers in 
Western Europe and above all in America 


Nothing could be finer than the way in which American Jews have dealt with their brothers in 
Eastern Europe. I do not mean to claim that everything has been done for them that ought to 
have been done, for, alas, in every age there are men who are unmindful of the elementary obli- 
gations of service and such are to be found even in the midst of Jewish life. But when the whole 
story will be told, it will be found that American Jews have spent themselves and their means 
in the finest spirit of serviceableness and have perhaps thereby helped to save the remnant of 
their unhappy people. 


The tragedy of tragedies has lain in the orphanhood that has been visited upon tens of thousands 
of little children from whom war has taken the toll of mother and father. Jews have always 
regarded and dealt with the orphan child with tenderest mercy, and in this world of woe the 
orphaning of multitudes of children has made a most special appeal to Jewish men and women 
who have set out to serve as far as they can by saving the little waifs and victims of the war. 


If governmental regulations permitted it, I have no doubt that thousands of these little ones 
might be brought to our country and adopted into homes which would care for them with such 
love and tenderness as would be partially compensatory for the hurt inflicted. This course 
being impossible and perhaps from the viewpoint of the children in some respects unfeasible, 
American Jews are resolved to do what in them lies in order to give these little orphaned ones 
a chance to live and to grow up into self-revering manhood and womanhood, to become worthy 
and serviceable members of the House of Israel 


The little Jewish orphans of Eastern Europe have cried to their American brothers and their 
cry has not gone unheard. For years to come they will constitute the special charge of American 
Israel; and American Jews, aided by the fine co-operation of .Christian men and women not a 
few, will through their care of the orphans of Eastern Europe palliate in some measure the horror 
that has been visited upon these little innocents 

If they who slew the fathers and mothers of these orphans heeded not the call of mercy, we their 
brothers and sisters can do no less than bring into their life something of the light and hope which 
are the birthright of every child 

[he American Jewish Relief Committee will gladly use any funds sent in for these orphans. The 
address is 103 Park Avenue, New York City 





(The Committee acknowledges with thanks the contribution of this space by the publishers) 
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ay She 


HEY have just returned from 

a dance. It is rather late, but 

the folks are still up. Should 
she invite him into the house or say 
good-night to him at the door? 
Should he ask permission to go into 
the house with her? Should she ask 
him to call at some other time? 

There are countless other problems, that 
irise every day. Should a woman allow a 

an she knows only slightly to pay her 
ire on a car or train? Should a man offer 
is hand to a woman when he is introduced 

her? When walking with two women, 
uuld a man take his place between them 
r on the outside? 

Those who know how to act under all 
ircurnstances are usually considered charm- 
ing and cultured. But those who are al- 
ways committing embarrassing mistakes, 
who do and say the wrong thing at the 
vrong time betray themselves as uncultured. 


The Value of Social Knowledge 


Everyone loves to attend dances and 
theatres, to mingle with cultured, brilliant 
people, to take part in social functions. 
Without the social knowledge which gives 
one polish and poise, one cannot hope to 
be happy and at ease in these circles. 
Social knowledge, or etiquette, serves as a 
barrier to keep the crude and unpolished 
out of the circles where they themselves 
would be embarrassed and where they 
would cause mortification to others. 

Through generations of observation in 
the best circles of Europe and America, 
these rules of etiquette have come down 
to us—and to-day those that have stood 
the test of time must be observed by those 
who wish to be well-bred, who wish to 
ivoid embarrassment and humiliation when 
they come into contact with cultured 
peot le. 

The man or woman who knows the 
rules of etiquette should be able to mingle 
with brilliant, cultured people, and yet feel 
entirely at ease, always calm and well- 
poised. And if one knows how to con- 
duct oneself with grace and confidence, 
one will win respect and admiration no 
matter where one chances 
to be. The charm of manner 


Invite Hun 


Into the House 7 


aunt i | ' 
id is Uy, hy 





correct speech, how to be an 
ideal guest, an ideal host or 
hostess? Do you know all about 
such important details as setting 
a dinner table correctly, address- 
ing invitations correctly, address- 
ing servants correctly? Do you 
know the etiquette of weddings, 
of funerals, of dances 


The Famous “Bask of Eti- 
quette” in Two Volumes Sent 
to You Free for Examination 


There are two methods of 
gaining the social polish, the 
social charm that every man 
and woman must have before 
he or she can be always at ease in cultured 
society. One method is to mingle with so- 
ciety for years, slowly acquiring the correct 
table manners, the correct way to conduct 
oneself at all times, in all places. One would 
learn by one’s own humiliating mistakes. 

The other method is to learn at once, 
from a dependable authority, the etiquette 
of society. By knowing exactly what to do, 
say, write, and wear on all occasions, under 

all conditions, one will be 





ies a greater power than 
wealth or fame—a power 


which admits one to the Questions Can You tirely at ease. At the thea- 

finest circles of society Answer? tre, in the restaurant, at the 
Should the engaged girl dance or dinner, one will 

What Do You Know embroider her 1 linens with her be graceful and charming 


About Etiquette? 


Perhaps you have often eat « 
wondered what to do ona dining-room? 
certain puzzling occasion, 
what to wear to some un- 
isual entertainment, what 
to say under certain circum- 

ances? Do you 
or instance, how to word 
a wedding announcement in 
the newspapers? Do you 
know how to acknowledge 
a gift? Do you know 
the correct thing to wear to 
a formal dinner? “and 

Do you know how to in- velope? 


ries tor the 


a veil? 


wear a hat in 


ning? 
How shoul 


edged? 


announcement 


family” 





which there are 
is it correct to use the form 


How Many of These 


own initials or the ini 
her future married name 


What is the correct way t 
orn on the cob in a publi 


Does the woman w 


second time wear 


Is it correct for a woman t 


a 


know, hotel dining-room in the 


or birthday gifts be 


In sending an invitation or 


with the most highly culti- 
vated pe yple and yet feel en- 


als 





confident in the knowledge 
that one is doing or saving 
only what is correct 

The famous two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette 
has solved the problem in 
thousands of families. In- 
to these two volumes have 
all the rules 


ho mar- 





restaurant or 
eve= been gathered 
of etiquette. Here you will 
find the solutions to all 
your etiquette proble 

how to word invitations, 


wedding gifts 
acknow! 


to a family in what to wear to the theatre 
Oeet Gee. or dance, how much to tip 
on the en- the porter or waiter, how 

to arrange a church wed- 








troduce a man to a woman, 
how to plan a tea-party, 
how to decorate the home for a wedding? 
Do you know how to overcome self- 
consciousness, how to have the charm of 


ding. Nothing is omitted. 

Would you like to know 
why rice is thrown after the bride, why a 
teacup is usually given to the engaged girl, 
why the woman who marries for the second 


better prepared to associate 
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time may ni t wear white? Even the origin of 
each rule of etiquette is traced, and, wher- 
ever possible, explained. Y _ will learn why 
the bride usually has a maid-of-honor, why 
black was chosen as the color of mourning 
why the man raises his hat. As interestin 

as a story—yet while you read you will = 
a quiring r the knowledge that will protect 
you against embarrass 


1 humiliation 
Examine th two famous volt 
our expense. Let us send you the 
of Etiquette free for 5 days. 
tables of contents in the 
at the illustrations. Read one or two 
the interesting chapters. And then decide 
whether or not you want to 





nent and 





nes at 
Book 
Read the 


(lance 


>€ 





books 





splendid set. You will wonder 
ould have ever done nl long 
Within the 5 days’ free ¢ 


period, guaranteed 
of returning the 


you have the 
r books without oblis 
you decide to keep them, as we believe 
you will, simply send $3.50 in full payment 

and they are yours. But be sure you 
age of this free examination offer 





1 
take advant 


Send the coupon at once! Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 273, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
ee _— — 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 273, Oyster Bay, New York 





Without money in advance, send me the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or kee 
them and send you only $3 full payment 
Name ° 

Please Write Plainly 
Address 


OO Check in this square if you want these books wit! 
the beautiful full-leather ,binding at $5.00 with 5 days, 
examination privilege 
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ut of the Air 


The Astonishing Growth of the 
Wireless Telephone 


By Arthur Ruhl 









boy himself, that the Govern- 

ment, the other day, in the 

person of Mr. Hoover, an- 
nounced its intention to 
protect it. 

The conference called 
by Mr. Hoover “to in- 
quire into the critical 
situation that has arisen 

through the astonishing 
development of the wire- 
less telephone,” his state- 
ment that “over 600,000 
(one estimate being 1,000,000) 
persons possess telephone re- 
ceiving apparatus where there 
were less than 50,000 sets a 
vear ago,” and his suggestion 
that the comparative cheap- 
ness of the apparatus “bids 
fair to make the possession of 
receiving sets almost universal 


PHOTOS HOWARD COX 
For a time interest in the wireless te lephone was confined to a feu sapient scientists who talked a jargon 


that failed to arouse any enthusiasm in the ordinary mortal Then the small boy suddenly discovered r. d pt 

that he could ha t world of fun with a “radio” telephone Presently the small boy's elders became in the American home,” was 

interested Men. women and children ¢ sught the wireless fever, and. as a result, t day there ave in this doubtless the first news that 
country over 600,000 persons who own apparatus with which to receive wireless messages most people had received of 


what Mr. Hoover described as 
N ENGLISHMAN, employee of a ters of this sort—not so eloquently ex- “one of the most astounding things that 
power company buried somewhere pressed, perhaps, but each telling, in its have come under my observation of 
in the Canadian snows, wrote the way, how magic came out of the air to American life.” 

other day to the American company which people listening scores or hundreds of The writer must confess to being one of 
“broadcasts” a daily wireless-telephone miles away. There are letters full of the uninformed. He heard his first radio 
service—news, music, sermons, crop and technical jargon which the writers them- concert only a few minutes before sitting 
weather reports and so on—from New- selves wouldn’t have understood a year down to pen these lines. At the depart- 
ark, N. J. ago, probably, and which the greater part ment store counter where he listened to 
, of the intelligent public wouldn't under- weather reports, an Hawaiian quartet, 
I stepped outside the shack for a while, stand to-day—the use of “broadcast” as somebody singing, ““My Little Gray Home 

while they were listening to you inside. It "ie: " ° : >. 1 ’ . , 
iain: @. dee: alia Sens ahh uhews tamiinn ©. verb is a matter of recent months. in the West,” and the day's prices for 
like jewels from the sky, five feet of snow, 42 [here are letters from invalids who lis- potatoes and cabbages, half a dozen cus- 
below zero, not a sound but the trees snapping tened to concerts or sermons from their tomers were demanding all sorts of things 
in the frost, and yet, if everybody only knew beds; from farmers or 


it, the air was full of sweet music farmers’ wives grateful 

I remember the time when to be out here for news or market 
prices; from ships’ offi- 
cers at sea; and from 
the American small 


was to be out of the world—isolation complete. 
Not a soul to hear or see for months on end 


Six months of snow and ice, fighting back a 


frozen death with an ax and stove wood, in a . 
seemingly never-ending battle wv, Whose interest in 
But the long nights are long no longer the Wireless telephone 


KDIKA (call name for one of the transmitting 1s so important an ele- 
stations) and WJZ are right here in the shack ment in the develop- 
shortly after sundown, and you come in so” ment both of the tele- 
plain that the dog used to bark at you, even 


shone and of the small 
though I had the head phones clamped tight | 


ou my head He does not bark any more S 
He knows you the same as I do—just pricks 
up his ears at first, then sits blinking at the 
bulbs and listens 


proni Guidi, the violin- 
sf, playing to an enormous 
aud ence, com posed of wire- 
less “bugs” in a hundred 
: . different towns and cities 
In the offices of the “broad asting”’ and many widely separated 


conipanles Vou will find hundreds of Jet farms 
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with queer sounding names and the sales- 
men were telling them that they couldn't 
have them—“‘and if vou could get ’em in 
anv other store in town you’d have a come- 
back on us, but you can’t. We'll have 
*em as soon as they’re to be had.” Evi- 
dently if the 600,000 sets are not yet a 
million, they are on their way! 

It is a curious but established fact that 
the moment one picks up any new bit of 
knowledge one promptly runs into it 
everywhere. Yesterday it didn’t exist 
and to-day it bumps into you on every 
newspaper and billboard. Quite natural, 
therefore, that, on emerging from the de- 
partment store and pausing for an instant 
before a window where radio apparatus 
was exposed for sale, a young man should 
forthwith engage me in enthusiastic talk 
about the radio outfit he had rigged up 
for himself at his home in Jersey. 

“And I can get the whole thing under 
my hat—do you understand?” 

Yes, one could understand that, and 
guess at the meaning of such terms as 
“ideal hook-up for radio reception,” or 





and anything he can pick up is 
his. No records to buy, no 
thought or bother, but some- 
thing going on every hour on 
the hour, and in the evenings a 
regular concert. And as _re- 
ceiving machines which can 
pick up everything within a 
radius of about twenty-five 
miles can be bought for as little 
as $25, or even $15, while more 
delicate receivers have 
picked up messages sent out 
from New York as far away 
as 1,000 miles west of San 
Francisco (the Western 
Electric Company was the 
transmitter in this case and 
the matter was intercepted 
by the steamship, Col. E. 
E. Drake), the rapid growth 
of wireless telephony is not 
difficult to understand. 
Every transmitting station 
broadcasts on a different wave 
length. Thus the Westinghouse 


At the transmitting end, where concerts are given for the benefit. of an army of eager listeners. 
All would-be auditors have to know in order to listen-in is the wave-length of the transmitting 
instrument. 


station at Newark, N. J., one of the best 


“single slide tuner,” although one got into 
deep water when somebody else began to 
talk about “short wave regenerative re- 
ceivers”’ or ask if one thought it “hurt the 
crystal to leave the cat whisker on when 
using the set?” In short, we are neither 
electrician nor “radio fan,” and the ac- 
companying remarks, as the fans them- 
selves will at once perceive, attempt no 
more than to give a very general notion 
of a phenomenon to the importance of 
which people are just beginning to wake 
up. 

The present popularity of the wireless 
tclephone began with the establishment 
of powerful “broadcasting” stations which 
send out a regular daily program of news, 
special talks of various sorts, sermons and 
music. The waves are flung out into 
space, they spread in concentric circles 
just as the waves spread on a quiet pond 
when a stone is flung into the water, and 
all the individual has to do is to hang up 
his aerial wire, attach it to his receiver 





known—WJZ is its call Jetter—transmits 
on what is known as a wave length of 360 
meters. In order to hear what WJZ has 
to say you must tune your receiving set to 
the 360-meter adjustment. If the ma- 
chine is tuned to a lower wave length, you 
might, for instance, pick up the messages 
of some less powerful, near-by amateur. 
Unless there is some sort of regulation 
of transmission, unless it is understood 
who is to do the transmitting and at what 
wave lengths, there will, obviously, be 
hopeless confusion. As Mr. Hoover put 
it, “if 10,000,000 telephone subscribers 
are crying through the air for their mates, 
they will never make a junction; the ether 
will be filled with frantic chaos, with no 
communication of any kind possible.” 


In other words, the wireless telephone has 
one definite feature, and that is for the spread 
of certain predetermined matter of public in- 
terest from central stations. This material 
must be limited to news, to education, to en- 


Liste ningloa 
song be ing sung 


many mile 8 away. 


tertainment and the communication of such 
commercial matters as are of importance to 
large groups of the community at the same 
time. 

It is therefore primarily a question of broad- 
casting, and it becomes of primary interest to 
say who is to do the broadcasting and under 
what circumstances, and with what type of 
material. It is inconceivable that we should 
allow so great a possibility for service, for 
news, for entertainment, for education and for 
vital commercial purposes to be drowned in 
advertising chatter, or for commercial purposes 
that can be quite well served by our other 
means of communication. 


There are “air hogs” in the heavens 
then as there are “road hogs” on the 
ground, and one of the things needed, as 
Mr. Hoover pointed out, is a celestial 
traffic policeman. To come from the 
general to the particular here is a gentle- 
man from Reading, Pa., writing to WJZ: 


Heard your Ed Wynn program last evening 
fairly well, but isn’t there some way of muz- 
zling these “hams” who think they must send 
continually? Some fellow with a spark inter- 
rupted and sp iled half the show You cer- 
tainly have my help in any legislation or other 
means that will make these fellows reasonable. 

If they like to bang away, let them have the 
air from 11 p.m. to 10 a.m. That ought to be 
enough for one day And it will give others a 
chance to enjoy themselves. 


And here is a similar complaint from 
Glendale, Long Island: 


To-night we were out till nine o'clock. On 
getting home, the youngster cut in the set and 
calls out, “Pop, John McCormack is singing! 
Come and hear it!’ It was Mr. Harrison 
singing, so Mr. H. was taken for John McCor- 
mack by my nine-year-old. 

I would like to get some fellows by the neck 
when they come in One seems to ope rate on 
the same wave length as your station. I can’t 
get him out. To-night I got Pittsburgh for 
the first time—not strong, but I got them. 


About one-tenth of the population of 
the United States can be served by WIZ 
—by its everyday, normal broadcasting, 
that is to say, and not considering the 
chance conditions that permit messages 
to be picked up somewhere in the Pacific. 
Among the other well-known stations are 
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KDKA at East Pittsburgh: WBZ at 
Springfield, Mass.; KYW at Chicago (all 


these Westinghouse); IXE (Amrad) near 


Boston; WDY (Radio Corporation), Ro- 
selle Park, N. J.; 6XG (Atlantic Pacific) 
at San Francisco; 6XG (Meyberg) at San 
Francisco, and 6XAK (Meyberg) at Los 
Angeles. 

There are stations at various colleges. 
The physics department of the University 
of Wisconsin broadeasts over a radius of 
sixty miles in broad daylight and further 
at night. (Radio waves carry better at 
night than in the daytime and better in 
winter than in summer). The 


Bripceport, Onto. 
Kindly inform your entertainers that I heard 
them almost as distinctly as KDKA (Pitts- 
burgh). I often hear your station (Newark) 
as well as Chicago. 


BrncuamTon, N. Y. 
My little girl enjoys the bedtime stories 
very much and we look for them every night. 


Newark, N. J. 
lam a boy, thirteen, and have a home-made 
set and I made my tuning coil, condenser and 
crystal detector. I have caught Arlington 
time signals with an indoor aerial of three 
wires stretched across the room, about ten 


From a CiypeE Line StTeamsuip. 

I received your signals fifty miles south of 
Turk’s Island, which is 1,147 miles south of 
Sandy Hook, but due to heavy static I could 
not make you out any further south. KDKA 
was very plain and distinct 1,600 miles south of 
Sandy Hook. 


In connection with the last letter it 
might be said that the company reports 
that its Newark service has been picked 
up by a Standard Oil tanker, 2,000 miles 
at sea; and on land, in Cuba, at the 
Panama Canal; at El Paso, Tex.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and through Canada to 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence. One 





University sends out weather 
reports, market and other news 
of special interest to farmers, 
concerts and so on, and it has 
issued mimeographed forms so 
that the receiver can jot down 
the information picked up with 
a minimum use of time. 


A typical week’s program 
broadcasted from “WJZ” re- 


cently included a Sunday ser- 
mon, stories for children, talks 
on such varied subjects as play- 
writing and hygiene of the 
mouth, “how to make a house 
into a home,” and writing sce- 
narios for the movies, and all 
sorts of vocal and orchestral 
music. Naturally most of this 
station’s broadcasting is picked 
up in the New York neighbor- 
hood by people with inexpensive 
home receiving sets. When the 
distance is greater than fifty 
miles, a set with what is called 
a “vacuum tube detector” in- 
stead of the cheaper “crystal 
detector” is generally necessary, 
and such a set may cost any- 
where from $50 up. As the dis- 
tance increases there must be 
amplifying apparatus and other 
refinements. Roughly speaking, and con- 
sidering comparatively short distances, it 
is said that the cost of wireless telephone 
receiving apparatus is about $1 for every 
mile of distance from the transmitter. 

In the big pile of letters I glanced over 
in the office of one of the transmitting 
companies, I found one letter from Bel- 
videre, IIl., which had apparently been 
sent by the owner of a comparatively in- 
expensive home set. He had not heard 
all the Sunday night program (sent out 
from Newark, N. J.), but enough to 
identify it, and not being sure which 
station it had come from, wrote on to 
have his guess verified. Another letter, 
scribbled in pencil, also from Illinois, said: 
“Your program sure come in fine. I uses 
Grebe C. R3 and a Grebe 2Stage Am- 
plifyer and a pair of Baldwin and can hear 
vou all over the house.” [Why not broad- 
cast grammar and spelling as well as 
ukutele and baritone 

Here are samples of other letters: 





concerts solos?] 


RvuTHERFORD, N. J 


I have been ill and I wish to say that nothing 
gave me more joy than to listen to the sermon 
and concerts that you sent over while I was 
in bed. I'm going to listen to the “Romeo and 
Juliet” opera now as it’s just coming over fine 
The musical comedy with Ed Wynn came in 
wonderful and the dancers were great. Even 
our little Airedale dog barked with excitement 





feet, with porcelain insulator, and found it very 
useful as I have a watch to regulate and you 
tell me the correct time every night. 


JERSEY CITy. 

Would it be asking too much of you on 
Wednesday next to play on the piano, “I Ain't 
Nobody's Darling,” ““The Shiek,”’ and “Leave 
Me With a Smile’? You see I am going to 
have a luncheon, and if possible I would like 
you to play these records about one o'clock. 
Don’t put yourself out any... . 


RocHEtteE Park, N. J 

We wish to extend, through you, our appreci- 
ation of the service conducted yesterday by 
the Rev. Dougherty. Every word of same 
came in so plain you could scarcely believe it 
possible. 

Enclosed find a small offering which you will 
please forward to Rector Dougherty, which he 
will know how to use in the continuance of his 
work. , =e 


STONINGTON, Conn., Hicn Scoot. 
The Radio Club of the High School has a 
short wave regenerative set with a two-step 
amplifier. The results have excellent 
Every noontime the teachers eat their 
lunch in the radio room and are entertained by 
your music. Unfortunately the lunch period is 
from 12.22 to 12.55. We would be much 
pleased ‘f you could continue your program 
until 12.40. Probably this might apply to 
other high schools or factories where radio sets 
might be installed for amusement during the 
lunch period 


been 





Beth Weber, of 3824 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago, and her chum, 
Rosalind Kendall, of New York, play chess regularly by wireless. 
Rosalind goes to a station in Jersey City while Beth goes to one in the 
Middle Western metropolis, and presently the two girls are deep in the 
intricacies of a game. 


| 


man writes from a New Jersey 
town that “we get music vol- 
ume from you so loud that the 
air displaced by the diaphragm 
vibrations is easily strong 
enough to blow out lighted 
matches when placed in front 
of the horn.” 

Enough has doubtless been 
said, even in this very sketchy 
survey, to show the need of 
regulation of the privilege of 
broadcasting and of devising 
means to police this invisible 
celestial traffic. At the same 
time, as Secretary Hoover 
pointed out, “public right must 
be so established over the ether 
roads that there may be no na- 
tional regret that we have 
parted with a truly great na- 
tional asset into uncontrolled 
hands.” 

As a plaything the radio- 
telephone is already a tremen- 
dous success. The future of an 
instrument which has thus de- 
veloped, almost over night, its 
adaptations to the more serious 
business of everyday life, can as 
yet scarcely be guessed at. 


Radio! 


ECAUSE of the remarkable 

growth and popularity of 
radio telephony throughout the 
United States, Lesuir’s WEEKLY 
inaugurates in its next issue- 
April 1—a Radio Department, 
conducted by a well-known au- 
thority on the subject. This De- 
partment will contain the latest 
information in the field of radio 
telephony, presented in terse, 
reliable, interesting fashion 
the style that made the 
Automobile and Investment De- 


has 


partments such successful fea- 
tures in LESLIE'S. 


If you have a radio telephone; 
if you contemplate getting one; 
if you want to get a lot of fas- 
cinating facts about America’s 
don’t miss this 
Department in LESLIE’s. 
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WE HAVE WITH US THIS WEEK 
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How John D. Rockefeller 
is baffling old age. This 
new and intimate snap- 
shot shows the world’s 
richest man at = eighty- 
three, just completing a 
drive on the club golf 
course at Ormond Beach, 
in Florida. 











KEY=TONE 


Feminism in politics is coming to the front pe o ‘ oe In Prohibition Kansas Miss Helen Petti- 

in the Middle West. Here isa picture of . : de. hg grew, twenty-one, pre tty and vivacious, is a 

Miss Alice Lorraine Daly, who has already iia? ' , m candidate for Governor on a “wine and 

begun a vigorous campaign as a candidate -° é beer” platform. She is head of the Anti- 

for Governor of South Dakota at the elec- aaa, : : i. War Club, promoted to carry on propa- 
tion to be held next fall. on ee . * : ganda against war of any sort. 
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, FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
Will she become Mrs. William Hohen- Uncle Sam's new diplomatic envoys to Maj. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, for- 
zollern? A recent portrait of Baroness the now-bifurcated Dual Empire. merly of the 3d Cavalry, who has written 
von Ruchow, whom Berlin gossip says ts Left, Judge Theodore Brentano of Chi- President Harding, charging that the 
to marry ex-Kaiser Wilhelm at his castle cago, appointed Minister to Hungary; American army is being “*Prussianized” 

3 in Holland. This report was denied but right, Albert Henry Washburn of Mas- by a clique of high officers. Recently | 

rumor still insists that the ‘‘All-Highest” sachusetts, who has been named Minis- deluged members of Congress with copies 








again contemplates matrimony. ter to Austria, of a pamphlet reiterating his accusations. 
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' K FOULD you be 

y/ \ for $10,000?” 

v\ This was the question asked 
by a barroom acquaintance of a Middle 
West farmer, whose affairs had been going 
very badly and who had more than once 
voiced the wish that he had passed out 
before his troubles came upon him. 

“For $10,000, I'd do most anything,” 
he responded, “but what good would it 
do me if I were dead?” 

“Well, there are a good many ways of 
being dead,” said his friend. “You can 
be dead to the world and yet be in it.” 
Thereupon, he outlined a plan for mulct- 
ing an insurance company of much mone) 
by a simple process involving the taking 
out of a large policy of insurance on the 
farmer’s life, the subsequent burning of 
his barn and the finding of his purported 
remains in the ashes. 

“But remember,” admonished the man. 
“When you're dead, vou’re dead. You 
have got to stay dead for the rest of your 


willing to die 


life. No getting homesick and returning 
to your friends. Ii you do, you ll go to 
jail.” 


The proposition did not seem very 
onerous to the farmer, Nothing, he 


wae 


a f q J 
V. The Business of 
“Dying”’ for Money 


By Theodore Waters 
Illustrated by Clive Weed 


thought, could be pleasanter than to give 
up his contemporaneous mode of existence 
and begin life all over again in some 


pleasanter clime, with more money than 
he had ever before possessed. 

(nd so it was arranged. 
policy was taken out in the name of his 
friend and of his wife, who, however, was 
not let into the secret. That was to come 
later when her joy at finding her husband 
alive again would more than compensate 
for the sorrow occasioned by his death. 
And, presently, the barn was burned to 
the ground and in the ashes were found 
the farmer's watch, some gold filled teeth, 
similar to his, and some charred bones. 
The insurance company accepted the 
proofs of death and the amount of the 
policy was duly paid over to the wife and 
friend. 


The insurance 


played that he was dead.” 


To all intents and purposes the farmer 
was dead. But there is where the trouble 
began. He was too dead to be comfort- 
able. His wife honestly believed in his 
demise and his friend, figuring that he 
would not dare to return, neglected to 
send him any money. In the end he 
became so anxious that he made certain 
inquiries and in such a manner that they 
came to the notice of the insurance com- 
pany. An investigation was made. The 
man was captured. His friend disap- 
peared. His “widow” made restitution 
and he went to the penitentiary for five 
vears. All of which proves that it is 
dangerous to play with death, even in this 
ingenious manner. 

But the incident illustrates another 
phase of the operations of the Disabiliteer 
and the lengths to which he will go in the 
pursuit of money. It is by no means an 


isolated case, The records of the in- 
surance companies show numbers of 
cases, where men insured for large 


amounts have apparently died, and sub- 
sequently have been found alive and well. 
In one of these cases, where the con- 
nivance of an undertaker was procured, a 
dead body was actually cremated and the 
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ashes returned to the relatives of the 
assumed dead man, who was afterwards 
found enjoying life in a distant town. In 
another case, that of a man whose 
brother-in-law swore that he had seen him 
drown, the authorities got so hot upon 
the trail that the “dead man” came to 
life of his own free will and returned home 
to declare that his brother-in-law had 
made a “terrible mistake” in thinking he 
saw him drown. 

At the present writing, an insurance 
company is contesting the payment of a 
policy to the relatives of a man who, it 
is claimed, must be alive, somewhere. 
This man was known to have gone alone 
to his summer bungalow in which, 
according to the neighbors, he declared he 
meant to spend the night. In the middle 
of the night the bungalow burned to the 
ground. The charred body of a man was 
found in the ruins. In due course, the 
relatives of the owner of the house claimed 
his life insurance. The insurance com- 
pany demurred the payment on the 
ground that the body found was not that 
of the insured. A dentist claimed that 
the teeth of the dead man were different. 
A doctor declared that not only was the 
corpse shorter by inches than the 
insured, but that the condition 
of the dead man showed that he 
had died of some lung disease 
many days before the fire oc- 
curred, 

So it was argued, and if it be 
true as stated, there is wandering 
somewhere a man who, to win an 
absurd sum of money, played 
that he was dead and who, by-a 
trick of fate, though alive, will 
have to stay dead. He must seek 
new friends, new environments, 
and live among them nursing 
whatever old-time yearnings he 
may have in the secrecy of his 
own breast and always with the 
fear of discovery. tugging at his 
heart, for discovery will mean a 
jail sentence and disgrace to add 
to the bitter taste of his Dead Sea 
fruit. 

Of course, there is a certain law 
of compensation attendant upon 
the efforts of the man who plays 
dead, not in the monetary sense, 
hut in that having committed a 
crime in establishing his demise 
he cannot very well return to 
enact the fraud all over again. 

\t least, this is the attitude of the 
companies, And yet who knows? 
What is there to stop such a per- 
son going into a new community 
and with the help of a confederate en- 
acting the drama of his violent death all 
over again. Thus in his time a man might 
live many lives and die as many deaths. 

But it is not with such suppositions 
that the companies who have to pay the 
accident fakers are concerned. Indeed, 
their time is chiefly taken up with the 
“Banana Annas” and others of her ilk 
who can extort money from them fifty 
limes a year to the death faker’s once in 
a lifetime. Banana Anna is dead now, 
but her chief subsistence, during the 
latter half of her sixty-odd years of life, 
Was obtained with the aid of a banana 
skin. She fell upon banana skins in rail- 
road stations, in railway trains, in street 


cars, in banks, in shops, on sidewalks, 
anywhere that promised a return from a 
threatened suit. And when she had 
worked one city thoroughly, she traveled 
to another, using her banana skin to pay 
her fare on the way. For having fallen 
upon it in the train she always “settled” 
for the accident immediately upon arrival 
at her destination. She never went to 
court about it. Ten dollars in the hand 
was always worth ten hundred in court 
with Anna. She caused an enormous 
amount of trouble to the companies before 
she was apprehended at last. 

Anna has had many imitators and curi- 
ously enough largely among negroes. 
One enterprising gentleman of color 
traveled all over the country with the 
help of banana skins and his ability to 
throw his thigh bone out of joint. He 
could at will make his right leg two inches 
shorter than his left and he always willed 
to do it just after he had slipped on a 
banana peel in a railroad station or some 
other convenient place where plenty of 
witnesses were sure to be on hand. At 
first he worked alone, but later he em- 
ployed a pal to go ahead of him and drop 
the peel. He is doing time for it just 


“But remember,’ admonished the man, “When 


you're dead, you're dead,’ 


now but for a while he was the type of the 
successful banana peeler, as such oper- 
ators are known to the confraternity. 
One of the concomitants of such forms 
of petty grafting is that they create their 
own Frankenstein. Once the potential 
grafter makes the plunge, commits his 
first offense and is paid for it, he does not 
seem able to resist doing it again and yet 
again, until he is caught. And this fact 
cannot be urged too strongly as a warning 
to anyone who is tempted to make a busi- 
ness of getting hurt. The goblins in this 
case will “git you” even if you do watch 


out. And don’t flatter yourself that you 


will do it just this once and then run 
away. It is like trying dope. You will 
come back, and in the end—well, there 
can only be one end. 

I know of one woman who fell upon a 
banana skin on an East River ferryboat, 
claimed to have sustained injuries and 
received a sum of money in settlement. 
It seemed to turn her head, for presently 
she slipped upon a skin on another ferry- 
boat and again received damages. Then 
she tried it in the hallway of a large in- 
surance company building, but this time 
was refused payment. She did not sue, 
evidently thinking it easier to mulct a 
new victim. So she went into the store 
of a well-known drygoods concern, had 
another slip and was paid for it. The 
scene of her next exploit was a Harlem 
butcher shop where, having fallen, she 
held aloft a piece of meat as the cause of 
her mishap. Now she did not know it, 
but this butcher was insured and the 
claim agent who looked into the case 
happened to be one who had investigated 
other of her claims. He and a friend 
called at her house where she made an 
affidavit containing several false state- 
ments. After she had signed it, he told 
her all he knew about her, whereupon she 
rushed into the kitchen, grabbed a 
butcher knife, and chased them out of the 
house. But they “got” her and her 
career as an accident faker suddenly 
ended. 

The moral of the above story is that the 
faker naturally gravitates toward the 
private concern. The corporation and 
the public utility pro- 
tect themselves by em- 
ploying experts who 
are used to dealing with 
frauds, but the plain 
business man, unless he 
be insured against 
them, is apt to fall an 
easy prey. This is 
particularly so if he be 
inexperienced and fails 
to question whatever 
witnesses may be on 
hand. Too often he 
will pooh-pooh the seri- 
ousness of such a situa- 
tion only to find himself 
later on summonsed to 
court to defend a suit 
that if decided adver 
sely to his interest may 
put him out of business. 
For the jurymen who 
may sit in judgment 
upon him may lb: 
equally ignorant of the 
wiles of the faker and may render a 
verdict out of all proportion, not only to 
the evidence. but to the probabilities in 
the case. I have sat upon juries and 
know how they are apt to be influenced by 
merely superficial appearances. The 
small business man who is honest takes 
no trouble to dress up his part. The in- 
tegrity and fair dealing of years are as 
nothing against the wiles of a charlatan 
who dresses her part with every intent to 
promote the emotional appeal. And how 
they do dress the part! Many a baby 
has been borrowed to add to the local 
color of a childless litigant, who knew the 
value in court of the “poor widow” stunt. 

(Concluded on page 421) 
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Their Wedding Anniversary 


By Ralph Aiken 


Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


N THE trail to Madge Gideon's 
men were not wont to whistle or 
sing. However lightly they 


started in the morning, before they had 
gone three hours on the way apathy took 
possession of them. As they wound up 
among the rocks, following the graveled, 
rough-hewn road, deep solemnity settled 
down and chilled their spirits. And yet 
they found a certain enchantment in the 
austere and rigorous landscape of un- 
wooded desert hills. The foundations of 
the earth are sternly presented, the warm 
ornamentation of nature is banished; by 
the severe aspect of the scenery the most 
lax and familiar soul is won to awe if not 
to reverence. 

Not unwisely had Madge Gideon placed 
her habitation on 
the far side of a bar- 
rier. To reach her 


“Ten years ago I married a 


girl. We were happy until 
I got mad u ith her one night 
I was 


I went looking for 


and quil sorry pretty 


quick 


her but she was gone 


ranch house required determination or a 
good horse. There was no sod to walk 
upon, there was no water to drink, for 
twenty miles. He who would venture on 
that discouraging trail must have a potent 
reason to sustain him. 

Yet men had known to climb 
those hills on foot without food. There 
was an attraction at Madge Gideon’s not 
to be denied to those who stood in hungry 
need of help. Her ranch was a haven to 
certain men. If work was no longer to be 
had elsewhere, if ranchmen looked upon 
them with suspicion and distrust, if they 
had the gift of a bad 


been 


received name, 


Madge Gideon might take them in her 
outfit. 
She had never been known to turn a 





man away because of his appearance or 
reputation. She had collected a good 
many bad characters. She had given 
them a chance to go straight with her. 
And the trust she had placed in them had 
not been betrayed more than four or five 
times, though her risks had numbered 
hundreds. 

The sheep country where she lived was 
no paradise. It was full of odds and ends 
of men who were ready for crimes, petty 
or great, on short notice. So the hard 
hills that separated her Circle M ranch 
from the loose end of civilization at Me- 
tropolis, where the railway terminated, 
were useful in protecting Madge. With- 








out them her charity might have been 
worked to death. 

On an evening in April, when the lack- 
luster sky was pallid with twilight, a horse 
and rider labored up the trail to Circle M. 
They were nearing the crest of the hills; 
in a few minutes they would begin to 
descend the short slope that led to the 
plateau. But of this fact the man was 
apparently unaware. ‘The remorseless 
landscape had set its poison in him; he 
showed the effects of struggling with na- 
ture; he slumped in the saddle as if over- 
come with fatigue. 

The horse too was in a jaded condition. 
Like a cat walking in tar, she painfully 





lifted and dragged one foot after another. 
She was thin and old even when fresh, 
and the twenty miles of rocky road had 
told lamentably on her. 

The instinctive movement of the beast, 


which had continued monotonously for 


upwards of an hour, was interrupted by a 
change in the inclination of the path. 
The road became level as the top of the 


hill was reached, leaving the aged mare 


disconcerted by the removal of the steady 
downward drag against which she had 


been tugging. She came to a_ halt, 
swelled out her flanks, and released a 


heavy sigh. 

Her rider struck her with the flat of his 
hand once or twice, but this accomplished 
nothing. 

“Well, what?” he growled. 

die here, Mamie?” 

Rousing himself painfully 

he gathered up the reins, 

clutched the pommel of his 

saddle, and with several 
groans let himself down to the 


“Going to 







He waddled painfully forward, 


ground, 
pulling the reins over Mamie’s head. In 
a few minutes he reached a point in the 
trail from which he could survey the plain. 
Looming in the dusk he saw a clump of 


trees at no great distance away. En- 
couraged by this welcome sight both the 
man and his went forward with 
returning animation. 

As they drew near the man distin- 
guished a light among the trees. Then a 
dog barked. At last he was able to per- 
ceive the outline of several low buildings. 
Soon the door of a dwelling was thrown 
open and a man came out, with a lantern 


steed 
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swinging easily from one muscular hand. 

“Well, stranger?” he asked, holding the 
lantern above his head. 

Mamie and her owner came into the 

light. 

“I’m looking for a berth,” said the 
stranger. “I came from Metropolis yes- 
terday. Put me up?” 

“Sure, put you up,” was the reply. “I 
don’t know about a job. You'll have to 
have a talk with the boss. What’s your 
name?” 

“Steve Larson.” 

The ranchman led the way around the 
building. In a little while Mamie was 
relieved of saddle and bridle, and the men 
went back to the house, where Steve 
lowered himself gently into a chair. He 
felt worn, sore, wretched, ready to drop 
off into a doze immediately. But a dish 
of stew set before hiny with half a loaf of 
bread on the side, woke the pangs of 
hunger. 

As he finished eating a womanen- — = 
tered the kitchen. She did not see 
him but he glanced up at her cov- |} 
ertly from the corner of the long | 
table, where he sat. He knew im- _ || 
mediately it must be Madge Gideon. 

He saw a woman of thirty-four or 
five, brown-eyed, tall, with a com- 
plexion somewhat tanned by a con- 
stantly outdoor life. She wore a 
shirtwaist open at the throat, with 
a red silk handkerchief under the 
collar. Except for this touch of 
color her costume was drab and 
much the worse for hard daily wear. 

Her hair was short but she did 
not allow it to fluff about her ears. 
It was smooth and straight, evi- 
dently combed to be comfortable, 
as if she dressed it for business, not 
to add attraction to her counte- 
nance. Yet it suited her well; she 
was of a type to benefit by an un- 
usual mode of hair dress. 

While her foreman spoke she gazed at 
him in a thoughtful, imterested way. 
But when she spoke herself her whole 
countenance was alight with expression; 
she talked without hesitancy, with an 
immediate decision. 

Steve waited for her to take notice of 
him. Finally he heard the foreman say, 
“A man came in to-night. He's down 
there feeding. Want to see him?” 

‘In the morning,” she answered. 
They're always better for a night’s rest.” 

And yet, as Steve dawdled with his 
spoon, stealing sidelong glances at the 
ranch woman, she turned so that 
must see him as she left the room. 

Their eyes met. For a quarter of a 
minute she gazed at him. First into his 
eves, then at his face in general, then 
down over his shoulders and arms. 

She went out of the room, leaving him 
staring at the table. 

That night Steve tasted the joy of pro- 
foundest sleep, on the floor of a wooden 
shed. About five in the morning he 
awoke, and unable to sleep again, he de- 
cided to tumble out. 

He was stiff and sore beyond descrip- 
tion. But he derived some comfort from 
the sight of Mamie still alive and pro- 
truding her head over a near-by fence. 
He went over to her and patted her nose. 
A moment later there sounded a voice 
behind him, 


she 


“Have you had that horse long?” 
Steve turned to see Madge Gideon 
standing by a water trough near by. 
She had an empty bucket in one hand. 
Her face was rosy from a vigorous clean- 
ing. She looked as fresh as a girl. 

“T ain’t had this horse as long as she 
looks,” Steve said, with an uncalled for 
air of apology. 

Madge laughed, a crisp, appreciative 
laugh. 

“No, I guess you're too young a man 
for that,” she said. 

She left the trough to come and lean on 
the fence. 

“It was hard on your horse, coming 
through the hills. I’m glad you came, 
though. This place up here is a different 
country from all the rest of the State. 
Seems like it’s too clean and cool to be 
mixed up with life’s troubles.” 

Steve looked around at the buildings. 


SONNET TO AN ADDING 
MACHINE 


By THOMAS J. MURRAY 


ARD would it be to estimate the boon 
Your wheels and levers are to tired clerks, 
On listless Monday morns that come too soon, 
And heartless time clocks drag us to the works 
Far in our cerebellum error lurks 
To compromise us on days indigo, 


When headaches pierce us like a thousand dirks, 


And pep’s invigorating stream won't flow 


We can appreciate inventions new, 
The dustless duster and the lady cops; 
The cute contrivance for our home-made brew, 
While not forgetting the quaint toddle-tops; 
But when we're merely half way in the game, 
Machines for adding earn our loud acclaim 


the trees, and the distant plain with its 
rim of hills. 

“It’s a nice place,” he said. 
up because I heard about you. 
vou might take me on for a while. 
no place to go, particular.” 

“You ain't used to horses,’ she said 
directly. “You can’t ride much, can 
you?” Then suddenly, “You ain't look- 
ing for a hide-out, are you?” 

He did not quite understand. ‘You 
mean I don’t want to be a cowboy?” he 
asked. 

She laughed again. 

“No. It just occurred to me, you ain't 
looking for a place to hide? You ain't 
killed somebody, or lifted something, have 
you?” 

“Til tell you,” said Steve, considering. 
“Tt’s this way. Ten years ago I married 
a girl, We were happy until I got mad 
with her one night and quit. I was sorry 
pretty quick. I went looking for her but 
she was gone. Before we married she was 
wild, and I supposed she went back to the 
gay life after Lleft her. But I was wrong. 
I heard of her recently. The past nine 
years of my life ain’t been worth much, 
but I thought I'd try to find her. That's 
how I happen to be wandering through 
this country. I’m just a down-and-out 
looking for work.” 

Madge eyed him with some coolness. 

“Well, you don’t want to stay here, 
then?” she asked. 


“T come 
I thought 
I've 





“Yes, I do: 


he replied after a long 
pause. “I’m broke.” 

“You ain’t running from the sheriff? 
You ain’t been in jail or anything?” She 
was still incredulous. 

He looked up, suddenly defiant. “I 
don’t need to stay here,” he said. “I 
guess I better be moving on.” 

He turned away, but she laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Hold on,” she said. 
ter what you’ve done. 
I'd double-cross you. 
while and let’s see 
Brinker, the foreman, 
to do.” 

She held out her hand. He shook it 
with a trace of unwillingness. 

“I’m not suspicious as a rule,” she said. 
“It ain’t often, you know, that I hear a 
love story. There ain’t many people will 
go around looking for a girl lost nine years.” 

Steve went to work for Madge, 

= Carrying supplies in a motor truck 

to herders on the range. It suited 
his sore muscles to be temporarily 
relieved of horseback riding, but he 
was not destined to remain a com- 
missary agent. Within a week he 
was sent to the saddle for twelve 
hours a day. Madge Gideon kept 
a strict patrol of the live stock on 
her ranch. It took three days of 
riding to cover the ground they 
roamed over. If Steve set out on 
Monday morning he was expected 
to ride 120 miles and telephone in 
from four different points before he 
returned Wednesday night. 

It was a healthy life. His skin 
lost its soft whiteness, turning 
brown; his hands grew callous; his 
eyes lost their tendency to blear, 
for now they were closed in sleep 
from sunset to sunrise. 

In spite of his frequent absences 
from the ranch house his relations with 
Madge Gideon gradually grew more fa- 
miliar. She asked him now and then if 
he had heard anything from his wife, but 
he said nething had happened to encour- 
age him in his search; some day perhaps 
he would get wind of her again. 

Madge came to him one evening about 
three months after his arrival, holding 
in her hand a slip of paper. 

“Steve.” she said, “I wish you would 
ride into Metropolis to-morrow and get 
this cashed forme. You can take the day 
off in town if you want.” 

She gave him a check drawn to her or- 
der by a Chicago firm of packers. “It’s 
for a small shipment I made a while ago,” 
she explained. 

Steve took the check. He slipped it 
into his shirt pocket, but ever and again 
he drew it out and looked at it. The 
name “Shepard and Company,” printed 
across the face, seemed to have a singular 
fascination for him. 

The next morning Steve left the ranch 
at dawn. When he reached the crest of 
the hills, where the desert 
halted to take a farewell 
houses clustered together. 


“It doesn’t mat- 
You needn’t think 
Stay here for a 
how you settle. 
will tell you what 


began, he 
look at the 
Then he set 
his face forward again, and his eyes, ac- 
customed for so many days to the wide 
and fertile plain, rested now on the bare, 
depressing hills, rolling away for miles 
beneath him. 

(Concluded on page 4.26) 
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Vv. N. ARMSTRONG . 
{1 few weeks ago B. M. Finger, of Wichita Falls, Tex., died of burns received when he vainly tried to 
save his infant son from his burning house Vrs. F inger and the rest of the little family were left without ne eo oe — 


a home The g 0d people of Wichita Falls prom pily yot toge ther and decided to build one for them 





in a few hours {7 eight o'clock in the mort ng seventy-five workmen assembled to do the work. At that 
‘ : .7 , ) £ . P } } ] 
time there was not a piece of lumber cn the ground. Before 6 pM. the last nail was driven, and Mrs 
I nger moved into her neu residence! 





By means of the “‘ot yphone”’ persons 
totally blind may now read. Rays of 

} . . > 

light, streaming through five rows of 


obiong perjorations in a revolving 





y }. 
disk, are reflected back and trans- 
\ formed into sound, which those 


és. *%%) \ who are trained to do so may 


“read.” 
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much is a toe worth? Miss 
ude Andre (at left), an eighteen- 
id dancer of San Francisco, 
es that hers, at least, are worth 
each. Wherefore she has had 
miire crop of ‘em insured for 
0. The Tutian-haired beauty 
old Egyptian and Grecian 
dances. 





FOTOGRAMS 

Playing forty games of chess simultancou sly is not particularly difficult—if you know hor 

how” provided God has endowed you with a chess mind and you have devoted the | 

to a study of the most difficult of games. Jose R.¢ apablanca, the world’s chess el 
playing forty opponents at the Manhattan Chess Club, New Y: 


To the right of this ¢ aplion we sce M S.J. Delanoy. 
of Trenton, N. J a ramining one of recently 
invented bombs. de igned for the dispe rsion 
of mobs. The flask at the side contains a 
liquid u hich 7S InNSse ricd wm the bomb 
where, when properly manipulated, 
it becomes gas—powerful, but not 
deadly. 
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PHOTOS LOS ANGELE> TIMES NEWS bUKE 


Once upon a time—not so very long ago either 


business man would have laughed loud and long had anyone suggested 
that he invest any real money in “one of those crazy moving picture con- 








the canny Los Angeles cerns.” 


we 


\ i 


To-day a good many canny Los Angeles business men are sorry 
they spent so much time laughing and less looking into what has sinc: 
proved one of the most lucrative business ventures in history. 


uW *he re 


Where Hollywood Gets Oft 


N 1911 m Los Angeles there was a 

common attitude toward those who 

were in motion pictures. One won- 
dered what was the matter with them. 
There is still a feeling difficult to define 
precisely. But in it now there is nothing 
of the comic pity we are supposed to 
feel when an erstwhile prosperous friend 
brings up as an insurance agent. 

Along this line I recall Joe Blank. 
Men come and go in motion pictures 
quite in the Tennysonian manner. Yet 
were I to set down Joe Blank’s real name 
I am sure a large number of our high- 
salaried dukes and duchesses of the 
camera would recall him instantly. 

“Poor Joe,” they would probably say. 
“Well, he spread it when he had it!” 

In the largest high school in our State 
back East Joe was the fair-haired boy 
among his contemporaries. He 
the best athlete; he was the nat- 
tiest dresser. He had a quick 
smile and wit, and among the 
amateur actors who appeared in 
the annual fraternity plays Joe 
was by far the most facile. He 
graduated in a tremendous blaze 


was 


of glory ° 

When the writer of these lines 
left college and went to 
Angeles, by way of seeing the 
country, he ran across several of 
the old guard from Central High. 
They were getting along famously. 
Automobiles and real estate were 
the things to be in and to a man 
they were in real estate and auto- 
mobiles. 

One night while we were hold 
ing an informal reunion in a rather 
ill-lighted rathskeller on old Main 
Street I happened to mention Joe 
Blank. 

“What!” came a 
“Haven't you heard?” 

I said I hadn't. 

There was an_ embarrassing 
pause; even a sad one. Phil 
Dugan, who was selling magnetos, 
undertook to explain. 


Los 


chorus. 


houses. 


“Joe came out here with the Atlas 
Tire people,” he said, and it was evident 
that each word gave Phil deepest pain. 
“He was doing well. Suddenly he 
tossed up his job and went into motion 
pictures. He’s an actor!” 

We shed a few tears for Joe into our 
pewter mugs. None of us had ever 
realized that high theatricals 
might lead to such a fate. 

Several weeks later I heard Joe was 
living at Ocean Park and I went down 
to see him. When I saw him I scarcely 
recognized him. He was unshaved and 
untidy. There was a long wound healing 
underneath his left eye and the flesh 
still diseolored. The contrast be- 
tween Joe of the glorious past and Joe 
of the sordid present was overwhelming. 
I believe I felt something of indignation 
that he had arbitrarily come to such a 


school 


was 








“Garden Courts,” one of Hollywood's most impressive apartment 
Hollywood has been accused of many crimes, but noone @ 


has yet arisen to shout that it is ugly. 


low, unconventional manner of existence. 

“I'm a rotten rider,” he explained. 
grinning. ‘We were doing a cowboy 
and Indian picture. I fell off my horse 
and he kicked me in the eye. Some- 
thing like that is bound to happen now 
and then.” 

If I had had any hope of changing 
Joe’s mind about motion picture acting 
I quickly saw it was hopeless. Black 
eye and all he was egregiously enthusias- 
tic about the game. 

“What's there to selling 
demanded. “Anyone can 
Come out to the lot next week and 
watch me play an Arizona bartender. 
There’s a big scrap and I clean out the 
joint, Indians and all.” 

I saw Joe very often before I went 
back East. He switched from acting 
to the camera. He was at first an assis- 
tant. “I want to learn the whole 
business from top to bottom,” he 
declared. 

Then he became head camera- 
man at a salary, I believe, of $35 
a week. Anyhow it was a whale 
of a salary. Those of us who 
felt that Joe had thrown away 
golden opportunities in the tire 
business began to wonder. One 
night we had dinner together 
and Joe confided that Binns, the 
director, was going to make him 
his assistant. 

“Tl be directing my own stuff 
one of these days,” he said con- 
fidently. 

A few years passed. Joe stuck 
to his knitting on the Pacific 
Coast and I landed in Park Row. 
“The Birth of a Nation” flashed 
luminously to life to prove that 
the motion picture could be art. 
The screen was coming to mean 
something—a very real something 
—to American life. 

Soon after another beautiful 
multi-reel feature, heralded as 
rival to the Dixon-Griffith 
masterpiece, came out of the 
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once one or two simple buildings were sufficient for the needs of the “cinema” 
companies, to-day one finds numerous imposing structures where a small 


II. 


West. One night at Brighton Beach I 
dropped in to see it. While it was ad- 
vertised under the Binns’ copyright it 
had been directed by Joe Blank. 

He had reached the heights. 

Joe died before he was thirty. At the 
time of his death his salary was $52,000 
a year. He had just completed anew 
arrangement which was to double that. 

It has often occurred to me that there 
has been a certain poetic justice in 
motion pictures. Those who went into 
the game early and had the courage to 
stay with it, when it was living in the 
slums of art, have been invariably the 
ones who have profited most fron it. 
There are a few exceptions, Nazimova 
and Fairbanks among them. 

But there are twenty others, to esti- 
mate conservatively, who have had 
contracts calling for $50,000 to $1,000,000 
a year who grew up with pictures and 
once thought if anyone got as much as 
$50 a week it doubtless was in stage 
money. 

In all history no prince nor potentate 
has ever rewarded loyalty as the Spirit 
of the Screen has looked after his Cellu- 
loid Darlings. He has summoned a 
golden shower for 
them to splash in and 
shot it through with 
rainbows of glimmer- 
ing jewels. In the 
words of the poet, to 
each he has brought 
“tributary nations to 
stoop before your 
scepter and to swear 
allegiance to your 
eyes, your lips, your 
hair.” 

To return to Joe 
Blank. His case was 
typical of a kind of 
appalling success. 
When he died, shortly 
after the Armistice, 
he owned a beautiful 
home on the outskirts 


of Hollywood. He 





Hollywood Hills from Sunset Boulevard. 
ous beautiful roads, used (according to those who do not like Hollywood) principally for 
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By Louis Lee Arms 


had married and was a father. He had 
burned up a few check books in the in- 
terest of landscape gardening and, of 
course, had put in a swimming pool. 

There were three high-power cars 
in his garage. Parenthetically it may be 
said they were not Rolls-Royces. The 
Hollywood colony—containing some of 
the greatest car-buyers in the world— 
is loyal to American-made motors. In 
spite of the atmospheric value of that 
excellent English car I am obliged to re- 
port that I know of only two Hollywood- 
owned Rolls-Royces and I never hap- 
pened to see either. I doubt if there are 
more there. 

As for Locomobiles, Cunninghams, 
Lafayettes, Pierce-Arrows, Lincolns and 
Packards—to name a few—the boule- 
vards are alive with them. 

As the prosperity of the average pro- 
fessional prize fighter or ball player 
may be gauged by the size of the “ice” 
in his neck tie, so may the materialistic 
well-being of the picture star be meas- 
ured by the costliness of his or her motor- 
car. It is not enough to buy a high- 
priced standard-make car. By no means! 
It must have a special-built body with 





joy rides, participated in by movie actors. 


in the year producing money-making films 
shown above is a typical Hollywood movie birthplace. 
army of “those Hollywood people” are busy all day long every week day that another lucrative 





The fine. sun-flooded plant 


It will be observed 


California industry appears in this picture. 


Hollywood—The Social Outcast 


an expensive and highly lacquered paint 
job and exquisite fittings. If it be a 
closed car its interior must be a Lilliputian 
palace with diverting do-dads that 
range from French enamel toilet sets to 
disappearing phonographs—the last help- 
ful in whiling away weary hours when on 
location. 

There was the $25,000 open car, for 
example, turned out by the enterprising 
Don Lee, behind the wheel of which sat 
a popular, custard-pie comedian looking 
for all the world like a billowing Falstaff 
brought down to the twentieth century. 
In the rear of the car was a built-in 
buffet and refrigerator. 

One of our athletic demi-gods of the 
Canned Drama rode around the block 
one afternoon in a new creation, inquired 
the price and referred the pop-eyed sales- 
man to the cashier of his studio. His 
garage was already jammed with high- 
power cars. But what’s a little matter 
of $10,000 when it comes to a new and 
good motor? It is, if you wish to know, 
decidedly less than a week’s salary and 
income in the instance of the particular 
star to whom I am referring. 

As Joe Blank and his hundreds of 
contemporaries reaped 
the harvest of dimes 
and nickels that was 
suddenly brought 
from the far ends of 
the earth and laid 
before them, Los 
Angeles began vaguely 
to feel it was con- 
fronted with a prob- 
lem. It was more 
than a small “p” 
problem. It was a 
Problem. It still is. 

In 1911-12-13 and 
14 it was no prob- 
lem. The motion pic- 
ture actor was re- 
garded then as a kind 


Through them and parallel to them run numer- ©! &YPSY given to 


harmless peripatetics 
(Continued on page 425) 
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NEWMAN TRAVEL TALKS AND BROWN AND DOWSON 
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rave been in Rio de Janeiro 
he Morro de Castello, the 
the city. Rio, like many 
has grown enormously in 
ll located land is extremely 
me sixty-six blocks to the 
yis to be cut away! Work 
than 7,000,000 cubic yards 
1 and dumped into the bay. 
ce stands an old convent. 
this splendid old structure 
ineering feat; but recently 
struction of the convent is 


ick and shovel —and dyna- 
, similar to those employed 
be utilized to finish it. 


to reach which it is necessary to take a ride in a car suspended from a tiny cabl 
center. Rio's population to-day is atout 1,500,000. 


ec. 


fae The one in the foreground was put out of commi 

by a landslide. Enough dirt will be secured during the ypera- 

tions to fill up a large part of the bay, which will at once become 

valuable real estate. Rio was founded in 1555 by the French, 

who in 1560 were driven out by the Portuquese, who were then 

powerful. In 1640 it was taken by the Dutch, who, however, 
could hold it but a short time. 


FOUK PICTURES © UNDERWOOD 
A SCENE on top of the “mountain.” Some 5,000 people 

live in this neighborhood, and, like those who dwell near 
Vesurius, they are going to remain as long as they possibly can. 
The experts claim that, when the work is done, Rio will be 
cooler, more hre and more healthful than ever before. The 
buildinas seen in this snaps ld. Down in the 
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Genoa 


HE Chorus of International Croakers will now attune 
Ti: Song of Predestined Failure to an Italian setting. 

Plenty of support for its pessimism regarding the Genoa 
Conference is available. The things which may not officially 
be talked about there seem greatly to outweigh those which 
may. Because of Poincare’s rigid militarism, reduction of 
armaments is an interdicted topic. Nothing can be said about 
treaties or the fundamental economic subject of reparations. 
Exchange of opinion upon national debts will be inconsequential 
so long as the United States, the greatest creditor nation, 
maintains its policy of isolation. In spite of all these carefully 
erected obstacles, something valuable is all but sure to evolve 
from the meeting. For the salient underlying point remains 
unaffected, that official representatives of the suspicious and 
semi-hostile nations of ravaged Europe are going to get to- 
gether around a table with pencils instead of guns in their 
hands, and the notes jotted down by those pencils will go back 
to be pondered by peoples whose sole hope is relief from the 
What effect other than eventual 
The Croakers’ Chorus 
Genoa may 


crushing after-burdens of war. 
good can arise from such a situation? 
sang lustily before the Disarmament Conference. 

yet give it the lie as effectually as did Washington. 


Jazz vs. Genius 
A DISTINGUISHED novelist has returned from a three- 


year period of introspective retirement with a message 

on creative art and how to achieve it. Being modern, 
it is, of course, based upon rhythm. Syncopated rhythm, or 
jazz, the explorer into the inner depths of mentality finds, is 
the expression of the primitive mind whereto all primitive 
acts and functions are attuned. The simple, unsyncopated, or 
jazzless rhythm is that of creative art. When the two con- 
flict in a single personality trouble follows and it behooves 
the proprietor of that house divided against itself to arbitrate 
promptly between the antagonists lest a worse thing befall him. 
That way madness lies. But, as “madness is to genius near 
allied,” it is necessary in order to become an artist, only to ban- 
ish the jazz rhythms, relax, and permit primitive thought to be 
supplanted by “the creative rhythm.” In thecase of the 
gentleman who propounds the new theory, it has worked ad- 
mirably, witness a long list of useful and entertaining works 
from his pen. But we confess to a skepticism regarding his 
ability, or that of anyone else to transfer or impart creative 
practice. When the creative artist, in whatever line, turns 
from producing to telling people how to produce, we 
grettably reminded of a hen expounding how she laid the egg. 
The purport is the same and the language not dissimilar. 


are re- 


Industrial Irreconcilables 


OAL is everybody’s business. Without it the mechan- 
C ism of industry would come to an immediate stop. 

Hence when the miners unjustifiably demand an in- 
creased wage, public protest is inevitable and proper. But 
stupidity on one side, by a sort of fatality, engenders more 
stupidity on the other. No sooner do the miners put them- 
selves in the wrong than the operators go them one worse by a 
flat refusal to meet the representatives of labor in general con- 
ference, though this is the method agreed upon for threshing out 


differences. Such is the situation in the Ohio fields. In Central 


Pennsylvania the operators announce themselves as prepared 


MNO 77 


to fight Government arbitration. Why this arbitrary atti- 
tude? Is it due to fear on the part of the mine owners lest 
through conference or arbitration light be thrown upon the 
secret profits of coal mining? Wages are an open book; the 
public knows exactly what is paid for mine labor. Profits of 
the mines are kept sedulously concealed. In his statement of 
opinion opposing the Industrial Relations Court, Governor 
Miller of New York said that the greatest thing the State can 
do toward settling disputes between capital and labor “‘is to 
secure exact information of the facts involved in these dis- 
putes so that the public may know what the facts are.” To 
prevent the public from obtaining such facts has been the 
general policy of the coal operators. If the strike comes on 
April 1, as seems to have been made certain by the action 
of the mine operators, they will go into it under the double 
handicap of having discarded the accepted mechanism of in- 
dustrial peace and of maintaining secrecy upon essential 
points which the public has a right to know and eventually 
must, for its own protection, insist upon knowing. 


Nineteen to One Against 
INANCIAL crashes do not usually make a reassuring 
noise. Those now emanating from Wall Street, how- 
ever, are, satisfactory to the ear. The 


bucket shops, having gone too often to the well of crooked 
Sad news 


on the whole, 


profits, are, one after another, coming to smash. 
though this be for the bilked patrons, one wonders what, after 
all, these innocents, trying their luck against the hardest game 
in the world to beat, could have expected. An expert ac- 
countant with wide experience of the legitimate and honest 
stockbroking firms’ estimated that of all those 
who buy and sell on margin less than 5 per cent. 
What human being capable of 


books once 
“operators” 
come out even or better. 
reckoning percentages would enter upon any other risk where 
the chances against him are nineteen to one or worse? The 
bucket shops get the easy money a little quicker than the 
legitimate margin houses. But the eventual result is the same. 


The Glamour of the Present 


NCE there was a boy who was chronologically misborn 
C) by six centuries. Life seemed flat and colorless to him. 
He yearned to be a troubadour and go to crusades with 
a lute around his neck and a lady’s favor on his sleeve. When 
he came to be fifty, fat, and a financier he still clung passion- 
ately, though privately, to his illusions, and would have un- 
reckingly whirled back the hands of the time-clock could he 
have but equipped himself with mail, double-edged sword, and 
the trophied head of some luckless paynim. That was before 
To-day nothing could induce that man to be reborn 
backwards. His chief concern is lest he should die short of a 
hundred and miss something. Compared with the whirling 
spectacle of to-day he considers the best of the crusades a mere 
tinsel peep-show, eclipsed in every detail by the pageant which 
moves so swiftly, tragically and thrillingly across the pages of 
the day’s news sheets. The world is sick and fevered because 
of the conflict; that he admits, but he maintains that the 
dreams of its delirium are far more entrancing than the wildest 
imageries of past and fabled magic. Nightly he thanks the 
Great Stage Master that he was born in this and no less vivid 
age. For this is the Big Show of all time. 
Give that point of view a thought next time business looks 


the war. 
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As We Were Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 


THE DOUBLE DAILY 
DOZEN 


OU don’t hear much now- 
adays about plays for 
“the tired business man.” 


Fact is, the business man isn’t 
tired any more. He is com- 
pletely rested. Somebody or 
other’s “daily dozen’ exercises 
keep him physically fine. By 
means of grinds, grates, grasps, 
crawls, curls, crouches, waves, 
weaves and wings, the business 
man has become so fit that he 
could sit through a performance 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Coriolanus” 
and feel nothing more than a 
pleasant weariness. 

But with all this setting-up 
for the physical man, is there not 
some danger that the mental 
man will deteriorate? Should 
we not have a mental “daily 
dozen” to be taken in conjunc 
tion with the physical? It 
seems So. Have done with 
laborious reading courses, which 
can only be taken in sitting 
posture, or worse, reclining. 
While one is concentrating on purely 
physical development, one’s mind may 
stagnate. While one specializes in men- 
tal drill, one’s body may suffer. There- 
fore combine the two, physical culture and 
mental culture. 

It should not be difficult. In fact, 
after reading this brief outline, the 
proprietor of any correspondence school 
gymnasium should be able to turn the 
trick. As everybody knows, the curse 
of the daily set-up is its monotony. In- 
troduce something for the mind to do 
while the body is busy, and monotony 
vanishes. Let us construct aa_ ele- 
mentary example, using Scott’s “Young 
Lochinvar” as Exercise One. Direc- 
tions follow: 

Exercise I.—Stand erect, arms hanging 
at sides, feet firm on floor and eighteen 
inches apart. You are now set. Bring 
arms up from the elbows, as you would 
if, grasping the reins of a spirited saddle 
horse. Rise on toes (as you would rise 
in the stirrups) and come down to squat- 
ting posture, spine rigid, as if cantering 
in the park upon the back of a riding- 
school plug. Do this briskly, and as 
you do it, repeat in faultless rhythm: 


“O, YOUNG LochinVAR is come OUT of 
the WEST, 

Through ALL the wide BORder his STEED 
was the BEST; 

And, SAVE his good BROADsword he 
WEAPon had NONE, 


He RODE all unARMED, and he RODE 
all aLONE., 


If you do this properly, con spirit, 
you will feel like Young Lochinvar. 
Your body will benefit to the equivalent 
of an invigorating gallop (with none of 
the distressing local soreness which tor- 





‘Cats 


are eating more catnip now than they did 
before the Amendment was passed.” 


tures the novice in the saddle) while your 
mind will have received an indelible im- 
pression of one of Sir Walter Scott’s most 
famous ballads. You may, if you wish, 
turn on your phonograph, first loading it 
with a medley of Scottish airs, but this is 
not recommended as comparatively few 
Scottish melodies are written in the meter 
for horseback riding, and confusion might 
result. 

If no “daily dozen” man picks this up 
in the meantime, we shall give you Exer- 
cise II: “Take Her Up Tenderly, Lift 
Her With Care,” by Thomas Hood, for 
the abdominal muscles, back and arms, 
some future week. 






“If you do this 
properly, con spir- 
ito, you will feel 
like Young Loch- 

invar.”” 


Nature Studies by W. FE. Hill 


A BACK FENCE FANTASY 
“TABBY: Well, I don’t care what you 


say, the world is better off now that 
catnip is prohibited. 

Tom: I don’t know about that. It 
seems to me cats are eating more catnip 
now than they did before the Amend- 
ment was passed. Take my friend, 
Snoozer, for instance. He never cared 
for it at all in the old days; sniffed it 
maybe once in a while, but nothing more 
than that. Now he just rolls in it; goes 
to sleep in it; says it’s Cat Nature to 
want a thing when you're told you 
mustn’t have it. 

Tabby: The beast! 

Tom: Oh, no, really. Snoozer’s no 
worse than any of us. Why, I can't 
walk the fence at night without getting 
a dozen calls to drop off and sample a 
bit. Lucky for me, I can either touch it 
or leave it alone. If I found it was 
hurting me, I’d choke it off, just like that. 
(Thumps with his tail.) 

Tabby: And nice catnip it is, I dare 
say, now that cats are trying to make it 
themselves out of goodness knows what. 

Tom: Ha, ha! That reminds me. 


You know Smoke, the Maltese, don’t 
you? Well, he bought some from a 


strange bootlegger and when he opened 
it, it was nothing but dried grass. 

Tabby: Served him good and right. 
You are fools to have anything to do with 
those common bootlegging cats. You're 
lucky not to get poisoned. You can’t 
tell me! 

Tom: Oh, you're all right so long as 
you're an old-timer. Of course, these 
young cats, who can’t remember what 
real catnip smelt and tasted like, they 
are apt to be fooled. But not— 

Tabby: P-s-s-s-s-s-t. 

Tom: What’s matter? 


Tabby: There. A 


—— ~\ strange cat. Sneaking 
ans along below the top of the 

fence. 
Tom: Where? Wh— 


Oh, he’s all right. He’s 
my bootlegger. Got me 
some of that London Cat- 
nip, you know. Made 
expressly for the Pussy 


Cat that Went Up to 
London to Look at the 
Queen. My b« votlegger 


knows a ship’s cat who 
smuggles it in. 


* « * 


NOON, Edi- 
7 son, it will be possible 
to hear the conversation 
of ants. “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,” quoth the 
scriptures; “consider its 
ways and be wise.” We 
have long been curious to 
know just what an ant 
says to a sluggard. That 
is, if it can be printed ina 


forecasts 





family paper. 
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hou a eall on 


A new toga wearer. Charles A. Raw- WIDE WORLD 
son of Des Moines, who succeeds Sena- See 
tor Kenyon as one of Iowa's spokesmen President Harding af- 
in the Upper House in Washington. fected Billy Sunday, 
The new Senator is a manufacturer and ‘the noted 
financier, is Chairman of the Republi- = 

an State Committee in lowa, aoa did evangeliat. a 
Y. M. C. A. work in Paris during the 

Great War. 


acrobatic 
nim- 
ble camera man caught 
this snapshot of Sun- 
day on the steps of the 
White House erecu- 
tive offices as he was 
leaving there recently. 








This twenty-two-year-old Jerusalem boy, Jacob Zucker, recently painted his way into the United 


He was detained because of immigration regulations at Ellis Island. Awaiting deportation 


States 
The authorities recognized his exceptional talents and 


he started painting portraits of immigrants. 


his entry was finally allowed. 


















(© HARRIS & EWING, FROM PAUL THOMPSON 


Girl Scouts, attention! This is the official 

scout picture of Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife 

of the Secretary of Commerce and new Na- 

tional President of the Girl Scouts of 
America. 


Alexander Howat, the stormy 
petrel of the Kansas coal fields, 
who led the recent opposition to 
President John L. Lewis in the 
United Mine Workers’ gath- 
ering. 






KEYSTONE 














KEYSTONE 
Hope springs eternal. . Here is Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook as he looks to-day. 
After fourteen years of silence the “Doc” 
announces that he will seck to prove himself 
the real discoverer of the North Pole. He 
believes that he has obtained conclusive 
evidence to support his clatms 
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AMONG THOSE 
MAKING ATHLETIC 
HISTORY 


The grand old sport of horseshoe pitchin’ is still 
flourishing. Down in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
a tournament was held not long ago, and when 
it was over, C. C. Davis, of Columbus, O., was 
crowned Icing of the shoe tossers. He is seen in 
action at the right. 
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KEYSTONE 

Allen Woodring, of Syracuse 
University, who broke the 
American record for the 300- 
yard dash at Buffalo recently. 


POTOGRAMS 


















Mr. Jack Dempsey, the 
champion of champions, 
proves that he has mastered 
the difficult art of operating 
a powder puff. As this is 
written Jack is in the midst 
of his New York stage début 
—at the Hippodrome. The 
last time New Yorkers saw 
Mr. Dempsey was one not- 
able afternoon when some- 
thing happened to M. Car- 
pentier over in Jersey. 




















KEYSTONE 

Time was when the 
professional exponent 
of the popular Scotch 
game of hazards, 
stymies and bunkers 
(to say nothing of the 
nifty nineteenth hole), 
was tneariably a man. 
But that time is past. 
To-day women are 
learning how to play 
with the best of ’em, 
and we are not very 
much surprised that 
Mrs. George Harrison 





(above) has been re- 
tained by the New 
Canterbury Golf Club 
of Cle veland, 0., as a 
pro. instructor. Dur- 
Josef Guillemot, who won the ten-mile cross- ing the winter Mrs. 
country championship of France the other Harrison maintains 
day from a field of 342. The course was an indoor golf school. ball player in collegiate ranks? Some 
heavy and he finished virtually alone. Now Isthedaycomingwhen — say he is. Whether he is or not, he is 
and then France produces a truly great mere man willhaveto a fine, clean player, and Lesutr’s 

distance man, Remember St, Ives? look to his laurels? 








FPOTUOGR AMS 
Is this chap—Bob Pulleyn, of Colum- 
bia Un iversity, N. Y. the best bask {- 


KEYSTONE KEYSTONE 





The Sultan of Swat on the golf links at 
Hot Springs, Ark. “Babe's” salary 
for the next five years is to be 375,000, 
plus $500 for every home run he raps 
out. He flipped a coin to see whether 
he got that or much less—and wonl 









takes pleasure in printing his picture. 
t 
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JUSTICE FOR ALL-INCLUDING THE MOTORIST 





HE curve or chart 
shown on this 
page indicates the 
tremendous increase in 
the use of automobiles. 
From a little over a 
million in 1912 there 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, MLE. 


Subscribers desiring information about motorcars, trucks, accessories or 
touring routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, LESLIE'S 
? W. 43d Street, New York. 
Please remember that a two-cent stamp should be inclosed for reply. 


No charge is made for this 


seems to have realized 
the motorist’s side of 
the question as well as 
the pedestrian’s. This 
State, while granting 
the right of the pedes- 
trian to the highway in 
sections in which there 
are no sidewalks, nev- 
ertheless imposes a cer- 








are now over ten and 

one-half million in use, service. 
representing nearly 

1,000 per cent. increase 

in the period covering the last decade 


Unfortunately, however, State laws 
have not kept pace with the improvement 
in car design which has re- 


carelessness and held liable not only for 
his own injuries, but morally at least for 


the nervous perturbation of the motorist 


tain amount of respon- 

sibility on the person on foot, and even 
goes so far as to require him to walk on 
the left hand side of the road in order that 
he mav be out of the way of 





sulted in the marked in- 
crease in the number of #2200000 
automobiles in use. In fact, go000001 
a curve showing legislative 
improvements would, in 
many instances, tend down- 
ward and indicate retrogres- 
sion rather than advance. 
This is especially true in 900 00% 
those States the legislatures 
of which look upon the 
motorist as prey from whom _ }3.000000) 
to extort all kinds of license 


> * 000 

fees and taxes which shall 

be used, not only in the up- 10 000 
NUMBER fT, 


keep of the highways, but in 





“ . cars | 
defraying other State ex- | years 
penses from which all citi- 1912] 1913 


vehicles approaching from 
the rear and can see those 
coming toward him. The 
State law of Connecticut 
further provides that in cit- 
ies of a certain size, pedes- 
trians shall cross the street 
only at intersections or on 
crosswalks provided for the 





purpose, and that any per- 





son violating this regulation 
can be arrested and sub- 





jected to fine as readily as 
can a motorist for a minor 








offense. Recognizing the 














1919} 


right of the motorist to the 
use of the highway, Con- 
1921 necticut goes so far as to 








eel 
1 ©. 





zens are supposed to benefit 

pedestrians as well as 
automobilists. There is no 
doubt but that the ten and 
one-half million cars in use in this country 
must be regulated and the activities of 
certain types of drivers restricted within 
safe and sane limits. 

Were every driver so courteous and 
thoughtful of others as to dim his head- 
lights whenever he sees a car approaching 
from the other direction, there would be 
no need for headlight legislation and in- 
spection which restrict the type of head- 
light lenses to those which will not create 
a bewildering glare; were all motorists 
certain to restrict their speeding to smooth 
level straightaways and to stay on their 
own side of the road when rounding blind 
turns or topping the crest of a hill, there 
would be no need for various speed regu- 
lations and the motorcycle manufacturers 
would doubtless suspend operations in 
their departments devoted to the making 
of vehicles for “speed cops.” 

But restrictive legislation is necessary 
and no aggregation is so ready to admit 
and encourage this as the motorists them- 
The motorist has certain rights, 
these should be a 


selves. 
however, and one of 
protection against the careless use of the 
highway by the pedestrian. The man, 
woman or child who, without taking the 
precaution of looking, steps directly from 
the sidewalk in front of an 
motorcar should be 


oncoming 


convicted of 


LTOSS 


If anyone is ever in doubt as to the tremendous increase in the automobile indus- 
try in this country all he has to do is glance at this chart 


clearly 


who will doubtless have been subjected 
to the danger of car wreckage and _per- 
sonal injury through his endeavor to stop 
his car. 

Connecticut is one of the States whicl 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. What an irreversible steering gear is? 


2. Why exhaust valves ignice more clearance or 
“more play” than intake valves? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOUND 
IN THE LAST ISSUE OF THE 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT. 


1. Why worm gear rear azlesa are not used on pas 


senger cars? 


The worm gear is an efficient type of gear re 
duction operating on the screw 


principal. The 


however, that it is hardly 


gear reduction is so great, 
applicable for use on the direct drive 
urs. Efficient worm gears will give reductions of 
from eight-to-one twelve or 
whereas average passenger car rear axle réductions 
are from three-to-one to 
2. How mu 


a n the fabric type 


of passenger 
fifteen-to-one 


five-to-one 


h larger a cord t than the same 


cord tire is, as a rule 
greater in width than the nomi 
nal dimensions. In the five-inch size, however, the 
increase in width is 10 per cent. plus one-fourth 
inch. Thus, for exampk 
four-inch cord tire wo 


The cross section of the 


ibout 10 per cent 


the cross section of the 
4.40 inches and 


75 inches 


ild measure 


of the five-inch tire would measure 5 











It tells the story rather 


make it a misdemeanor for 
a pedestrian wilfully to ob- 
struct highway traffic—even 


where there are no side- 
walks—by refusing to move from the 


middle or the side of the road to permit 
an approaching vehicle to pass. 

Engineering and science have been 
brought into use in the application of 
Connecticut’s laws and the authorities 
endeavor to determine the cause of every 
accident and then to investigate the psy- 
chological conditions. For example, it 
was found that about four times as many 
children of five years of age met with ac- 
cidents in the roads and streets as those 
of four or six years of age. This ratio held 
true throughout a long list of accidents 
and the solution was finally found in the 
physiological fact that at five, walking 
seems slow and “tame” to a child and he 
begins to run, never pausing to take a slow 
step. At four he is still too unsteady on 
his feet to run and at six he has been 
taught a small degree of caution. 

We have pointed out many times in this 
department the disadvantages not only to 
truck manufacturers and dealers but to 
the owner as well, of excessive overloading 


of vehicles. The Connecticut authorities 


realize that there is a connection between 
road damage and overloading and have 
therefore provided penalties for the truck 
owner who carries a greater weight on his 
vehicle than the load for which it was in- 
(Concluded on page 4.25) 
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T Uncle Sam’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
it is “Bug Eat Bug.” 

The experts of its Bureau of Ento- 
mology have discovered that nature 
has equipped every bug with his own 
destructive enemy. So it is only a 
question of getting the right kinds of 
hugs together. That is why trees in 
a forest—with all their bugs—are 
healthier than those that have left 
their country homes for the bright 
lights of the city. The trees bring 
their insect enemies with them—and 
usually leave the enemies of their in- 
sect enemies out in the country. If 
the latter could be brought along- 
or sent after them—the trees in the 
city should be as healthy as those in 
the forest. The enemies of insect 
enemies are, therefore, the friends of 
the trees. 

To make up for this lack of protective 
friends, the Department advocates thor- 
ough spraying of all city trees. It has 
even issued an instructive pamphlet, tell- 
ing about the various kinds of sprays and 
the various kinds of bugs they are guaran- 
teed to kill. 

But far more interesting than the sprays 
which kill the bugs are the bugs that kill 
the bugs. The Department has worked 
out quite a list of them and the story of 
this insect warfare is a fascinating one. 

To start with, insects multiply at such 
a prodigious rate that if they were left 
unchecked, it would not take more than a 
generation or two to walk off with a whole 
tree, or a whole forest of them. That is 
why the enemies of the insects are so im- 
portant in the economy of nature. They 
are doubtless the most powerful and ef- 
fective agency in checking the growth of 
insect enemies. Usually they, in turn, 
have their enemies, for nature is a careful 
economist, and she takes no chances in 
letting this become an insect-dominated 
world. 

All stages of insect life, from egg to 
adult, are subject to attack by their ene- 
The latter operate in two ways. 
Some of them are predacious—in the lan- 
guage of the expert entomologist—which 
ineans that they seize their prey and eat 
it either by sucking it dry or by devouring 
it bodily. 

Next door, for instance, is a dogmatic 
picture of the Calosoma sycophanta at- 
tacking the Porthetria dispar. Trans- 
lated into English, this means that a 
Calosoma beetle is chewing its initials into 
the hide of a caterpillar of the gypsy moth. 

The Calosoma is only one of a long list 
of enemies of the gypsy moth. Uncle 
Sam’s experts explored Europe, Asia and 
Oceania and discovered something like 
thirty enemies of this moth. From Ja- 
pan, for instance, they brought the 
Schedius kuvane. This flylike parasite 


mies, 


A panteles 






If this charming denizen of the leafy places were aware of 
the identity of the little rice-like things upon his back and 
sides he would probably fall down dead of surprise. 
is a Sphinx caterpillar (Phlegethontius Serta). 
deadliest enemy is (in the language of the scientists 
The tiny u hite objects are Apantele s cocoons! 


Set a Bug to 
Catch a Bug 


By Oswald F. Schuette 

















In the insect world there are innumerable repeti- 
tions of the David and Goliath incident. Here 
we see a Calosoma sycophanta preying on a 
caterpillar of the gypsy moth (Porthatria Dis- 
par). Nature, fortunately for us, has equipped 
every bug with its own destructive agency. As Mr. 
Schuette says in this article, “it is only a question 
of getting the right kinds of bugs together.” 


was such a vigorous opponent of race sui- 
cide that the original immigrant devel- 
oped something like 1,000,000 great, 
great, great, great, great grandchildren in 
the first six months. The experts at the 
bureau divided these into 100 lots of 
10,000 parasites each and _ promptly 
shipped them all over New England to 
aid in the work of extermination. 
Among the predacious insects the de- 
partment experts tell us that the Lady- 
birds (insects!) are among our best 


He  Soft-body insects. 
His 








friends. They like nothing better 
than, a breakfast of plant lice or 
aphids. But they will also make 
short work of scale bugs and other 
Even their young 
feed on these insects as well as do the 
adults. Lace-wing flies and a whole 
series of bugs, mites and spiders 
spend all their lives chewing up in- 
sects more dangerous than them- 
selves. 

In fact, the bug experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture look upon 
the work of the Ladybirds as the 
greatest achievement. They credit 
their importation of the Australian 
Ladybird—Novius cardinalis—with 
saving the entire orange industry of 
California. A careless importation 
from Australia had brought to Cali- 
fornia the “fluted scale’ known as 
Icerya, which threatened for a time the 


absolute extinction of the orange and 
lemon industry of California. As the 


same scale existed in Australia without 
accomplishing much damage, the Depart- 
ment experts concluded that it must have 
an enemy at home. A trained observer 
was sent to Australia, where he found 
what he reported to be a “remarkable 
little Ladybird, a small, reddish-brown, 
convex beetle, which breeds with mar- 
velous rapidity and which, with voracious 
appetite and at the same time with dis- 
criminating taste, devours scale after 
scale, but eats fluted scales only and does 
not destroy other insects.” 

He packed several hundred specimens 
of this beetle into tin boxes and sent them 
in the ice box of a steamer to California. 
The Ladybirds reached Los Angeles alive 
and, with appetites sharpened by the long 
ocean voyage, immediately fell upon the 


scales and devoured them one after an- 
other without rest. Their hunger tem- 


porarily satisfied, they began to lay eggs. 
These eggs hatched in a few days into 
active grub-like creatures—the larvee of 
the beetles—and these grubs proved as 
voracious as their parents; they devoured 
the scales right and left, and in less than 
a month transformed into beetles. Each 
female beetle again laid an average of 300 
eggs and the work of reproduction went 
on so rapidly that the experts credited 
each Ladybird with 75,000,000,000 de- 
scendants in five months. In less than 
five years the Icerya had practically be- 
come extinct in California. Now, when 
an outbreak of the San José scale appears, 
the orange grower sends to the California 
Entomological station and gets a supply 
of Ladybirds by mail. Then the out- 
break is quickly subdued. 

The second type of insect friends is 
known as parasites. They are far more 
numerous than the predacious types. 
On a twig above is a picture of a Sphinx 

(Concluded on page 424) 
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What Do You Think of Prohibition? 


SITUATION DANGEROUS,” HE SAYS 


Editor, Lesuie’s WEEKLY: 

In the interest of temperance I am opposed to Prohi- 
bition. Of course it is not enforced. We have had a 
temporary “mop-up” in Chicago, but until then hundreds 
of bars have been running wide open. 

Drinking has largely increased among the people I 
know. Without an exception, all the men and women 
whom I meet socially are drinking nowadays. Many of 
them drink excessively, for liquor is everywhere served in 
abundance. Not to serve it is a sign of poverty or par- 
sumony. Reckless se rving denotes generous hospits ality. 

Bootleggers seem to be plentiful. Five of them called 
on a friend of mine in a single day. 

know numerous drinkers who were complete tee- 
totalers in pre-Prohibition days. I am one of them. 
The young men in our circle persistently carry flasks. 
It is as much a part of a party outfit as the right cravat 
My daughter reports a vast amount of over-drinking 
among these boys, and sometimes among the girls. No 
such condition existed in the old days. 

I am familiar with country sections where moonshine 
is abundant. Countless farmers are turning low-priced 
crops into very profitable booze. Moonshine in one sec- 
tion sells at $3 per quart. A friend of mine with a coun- 
try home reports fourteen stills in his immediate neigh- 
borhood. There the business is overdone. Pure alcoho! 
sells at $10 per gallon, and a gallon makes ten bottles of 
whisky or gin. o such industry was known in those 
sections in pre- Prohibition days. 

I employ two men on a farm who went there to get 
away from city drinking temptations. Now, surrounded 
by stills, home-brews and wine presses, they are drinking 
as never before 

The situation is dangerous if we regard respect for law 
as vital to our institutions. It is dangerous in giving to 
drinking the aspect of a sport. It cannot be corrected by 
enforcement. Public opinion does not support the law in 
any community I know. The breakers of the law include 
most of the leading citizens. The general attitude is one 
of rebellion against an infringement of personal rights 
long established social customs, home sanctity, etc. 

I am actively supporting a campaign for wine and beer, 
in the belief that such beverages, if made legal and plen- 
tiful, would wean almost every drinker I know away from 
stronger drinks. — 


Chicago, Il. 


CITES “DRY” BENEFITS 


Editor, Lesue’s WEEKLY: 

I am glad to have an opportunity of casting another 
vote on the liquor question and to tell some of the truth 
about Prohibition which has been belied by its enemies 
and feebly defended by its friends. I am a practicing 
physician and have not been a total abstainer, knowing 
by experience the feeling of Tam O'Shanter, when he said, 

“Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. Ovver a’ 
the ills o’ life victorious.” I believe that the principal 
obstacles to the proper enforcement of Prohibition are 

Ist. The drug habit, i.e., there are many men and 
women, both old and young, who have acquired the 
habit in such a way that they will gratify their craving 
for alcohol whenever they can possibly do it. 

2d. The profit in bootlegging which induces many peo- 
ple to engage in the traffic through the large prices paid 
for liquor. 

3d. The pubhcity given to the operations of bootleg- 
gers and law-breaking officers who condone their offenses, 
giving the liquor interests an opportunity to triumph over 
the laws of the land 

4th. The laxity and indifference of municipal officers 
and in some places their collusion with the liquor interests. 

I verily believe that there are thousands of law-abiding 
officers who enforce the Constitution as they are pledged 
to do by their oath of office; that there are tens of thou- 
sands of homes made happy because of the removal of 
the blight on their homes and the elimination of the 
saloons which were the schools where the young learned 
to drink; that there are millions of people who are better 
clothed, better fed, better educated, and more free from 
all kinds of disease, but especially venereal disease, be- 
cause of the existence of Prohibition. I believe it was 
the right thing for the United States, and that it shall 
preva 


Tillamook, Ore. Davin Rosrson. 


POINTS TO CANADIAN SYSTEM 


Editor, Lestie’s WEEKLY: 

I voted for Prohibition once; the only chance I ever 
had. If there was going to be another election to-day I 
would vote for the repeal of the Volstead law. We were 
promised lower taxes but they are higher. Our jails, pen- 
itentiaries and insane asylums are so full that they can 
hardly get the doors shut. Bootleggers and moon- 
shiners and dope peddlers are reaping a rich harvest while 
their victims are dying and going blind every day. I 
do not want to see the open saloon again, as I do not 
use any liquors or tobacco, but this country could take 
some lessons from the liquor laws of British Columbia. 
If the sale of beer and light wines was legalized in the 
U.S. A. it would break all the bootleggers financially and 
stop our money from going to Canada and Mexico and 
would also give employment to a lot of people in this 
country in a legitimate business. This law was not made 
by the people in a direct way and as soon as the rich run 
out of booze and cannot get any more, there will be no 
wore Prohibition. 

J.F 


lowa Falls, Is. 





NOTHER installment of _ letters 
received by Lestie’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. More will appear 
in succeeding issues, to the extent that 
space will permit. 
Tabulation thus far of the views ex- 
pressed in the communications received 
shows the ratio of expressions of opinion 


on the following eight questions in 
Les.ie’s Questionnaire, as follows: 
“Are you in sympathy with National 
Prohibition? 
Yes SOR sash ghdeS ee eeee $3. 188% 
No ; .66 002°, 
DovstruL or INCONCLUSIVE...... 810° 


“So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 
being successfully enforced in your com- 


munity? 
Ns 55508 oO se en aseanenaanes 13.848 °% 
No wa .81.790 
DovustFuL Ok INCONCLUSIVE...... 4.362; 
“In your neighborhood, among your 


personal acquaintances, has drinking in- 
creased or decreased?” 


Ee oe 53.549°% 
DeckEaseD ee 30.136 
DovustruL oR INCONCLUSIVE...... 16.315 


“Do you favor stricter Prohibition en- 


forcement laws or a modification of the 
present laws?” 
Srricrer ENFORCEMENT......... 24. 678° 
MopiricaTIOn ere eb 
DovustruL OR INCONCLUSIVE...... 4.538 
“Do you believe that ‘bootle ggers are 
making large sums of money?” 
Yes . ..- - 76.422 
No Pe 
DovustruL or INCONCLUSIVE...... 6.184%; 


“Do you personally know people u ho did 


not drink liquor, before Prohibition, who 
do so nou ar 
Yes seen hbeneesehnseee 64.3417 
No err 
DoustFUL oR INCONCLUSIVE Bs woes 2.481 


“Have you personal knowledge of young 
and girls who, before Prohibition, 
did not drink liquor and are now doing 
so in public places?” 


men 


EES EOE Be POP eeccceces 50.846 

No TR Es 

DovustFuL oR INCONCLUSIVE...... 9.437 

“Do you believe that allowing people 
to drink beer and light wines would, to 
any extent, reduce the amount of ‘hard’ 
liquor consumed?” 

NR Siar Sa lcaen deeb ce 65.838 

No .. 30.062 

DovustFreL or INCONCLUSIVE 4.100 


Further tabulations will appear later 
in LESLIE'S. 











ADVOCATES MODIFICATION 


Editor, Lesuin’s Werk ty: 

I am not in sympathy with National Prohibit tion. It 
is not being enforced in this community. Whisky of 
varying quality is obtainable from hotel employees, pro- 
fessional bootleggers who are making fortunes, and at 
numerous bars and roadhouses which continue to func- 
tion as before. The only « hange is in the price and in the 
fact that one cannot order a light drink. One drinks 
whisky or its imitation. 

Drinking has increased despite the statement of the 
drys. They are more zealous than accurate. Scores of 
my acquaintances make their own drinks, and I know 
numerous people who never drank prior to the passage of 
the 18th Amendment, who now delight in drinking, 
usually with the remark that they wouldn't have done 
so but for the fact that some one said they shouldn't. 

I, and perhaps 80 per cent. of the people with whom I 
come in contact, favor modification of the present law, 
permitting the sale of light wines and beer, and e liminat- 
ing the saloon which is still with us. 

J. E. P. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
P.S. When does Prohibition go into effect? 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Editor, Lestir’s Wrrk.y: 

There is a right and wrong side to each and every 
question, and in my personal opinion no person has any 
moral right to tell his neighbor what he shall eat, drink or 
wear any more than he shall tell his neighbor as to the 
amusements he may choose; therefore, by what right has 
a well-organized minority to tell the vast majority to “do 
as I say, your soul is in my keeping.” 

Who are these people that take this great responsi 
bility upon their own shoulders? Where do atk get this 
authority to tell their neighbors as to what they shall do? 
Where did they get this great financial backing that they 
used to purchase the enactment of the 18th Amendment’ ? 
Why, if they are the chosen disciples of God, as they must 
be, should the great American dollar take any part in 
their personal campaign for Prohibition? 

Prohibitionists are nothing more or less than narrow- 
minded, bigoted people that cannot see beyond the end of 
their Their authority is self-chosen, and their 
slogan is: “I will not see; I will not be convinced that | 
am in the wrong.” Their financial backing is mostly 
through the manufacturers of soft drinks, whose one 
object is not the great benefit to humanity, that these 
fanatics claim, but “it is money well invested; we will 


nose 





get it back one hundredfold.’ 

Let us, for the sake of argument, recall what these 
great “reformers” claim to have done for us; made happy 
homes, taken the greatest curse to man away from him, 


giving the future generation the chance to live a clean 
3ut what have they really done, as sta- 
tistics prove? They have taken away from the aged a 
stimulant that they need and cannot get, because in most 
cases the price is prohibitive; they have caused deaths by 
the thousands, both in the sick room and from the drink 
ing of poison substitutes for liquor; they have filled up the 
hospitals, sanitariums, blind institutions, poorhouses and 
in many cases the jails to overflowing, although they claim 
to have emptied the latter; they have made seven out of 
ten homes a distillery or brewery or both; they have placed 
before the eyes of the coming generation, the generation 
they claim to be protecting, the easiest method to become 
professional lawbreakers and hooch drinkers; and last, 
but not least, they have added another great burden of 
taxation upon an already overtaxed people. 

The Revolutionary War was brought about by taxa- 
tion without representation. Would it not be well to 
give this matter a little thought and consider that per- 
haps the greater mass of the American people would like 
to express their opinion at the voting booth? Are these 
Prohibitionists afraid of the result of the vote? 

I say, do away with this shameful farce, preach tem- 
perance if they will, but don't try to force a whole nation 
to do the bidding of It cannot be done and will 


breed trouble in the end. 
F. H. 


existence, etc. 


a lew. 


Boston, Mass. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN CADIZ 


Editor, Lesur’s WEEkLy: 

4 short letter from the driest town, in the driest county 
in the State of Ohio, and possibly in the United States 
ought to be entitled to a place in your contributions on 
Prohibition, or the lack of Prohibition, as some may 
prefer to designate it. There have been no open saloons in 
Cadiz, O., since 1892, and we went through what other 
sections of the country are now going through many 
years ago. We had “speak-easies” after the saloons were 
closed, “Bobby Burns Clubs,” and “bootleggers,” and 
officials who winked at liquor law violations. Business 
men were afraid to be on the dry side in those days for 
fear “it would hurt business.” Even the ministers were 
lukewarm. Before the saloons were finally voted out we 
would fluctuate back and forth. One year we would vote 
them out and the wets would set up the claim (and there 
was some truth in it in those days), that as much liquor 
was sold without open saloons as with open saloons, and 
the town would vote for their return, some voting wet on 
account of getting the saloon tax. Then with open sa- 
loons, with scores of bootleggers who peddled whisky to 
minors and men in the habit of getting intoxicated, one 
of the latter class meeting with a violent death when drunk 
on bootleg whisky, the town voted dry by a small ma- 
jority. We have been getting drier ever since, and now 
a drunken man on our streets would ao as much at- 
tention as an Indian in war paint. The last vote on the 
question showed the town 85 per cent. dry. 

New York City is about 3,000 times larger than Cadiz, 
and we feel that we can challenge the world’s metropolis 
to be our equal on a per capita basis. The three national 
banks and three building and loan companies of Cadiz 
have on deposit about $2,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the town. New York ought to have $6,000,000,- 
000 in her banks to equal this showing. Cadiz last year 
gave $39,600 for church support. If New Yorkers paid 
in the same proportion the amount would have been 
#117,000,000. We have 8,000 books in our public library 
(not a Carnegie dollar in it). If the New York public 
libraries would make the same showing on a per capita 
basis the books would number 6,000,000. Cadiz was the 
first town of its size to be granted free city delivery. Our 
population is 2,200. We spend $10,000 eac h August on 
our Chautauqua, held in a forty-acre park, owned by the 
town. 

Another observation I wish to make is that the most 
violated laws are the laws on chastity, and there is no 
very noticeable complaining along that line. And the 
complaining about the liquor laws not being enforced is 
mostly by those who don’t want them enforced. 

H. B. McConneuu. 
Cadiz, Ohio. 
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The Disabiliteers 


(Concluded from page 405) 


Of course, court officials sometimes see 
through the tricks of the faker. Not long 
ago in Albany, N. Y., a woman “fell” in 
the store of a local dealer. She was 
assisted to her feet by a friend and walked 
out easily enough. The manager of the 
store, who was near by and witnessed the 
incident, examined the floor carefully and 
called upon others to do the same, and 
found not the slightest trace of any ob- 
stacle or even of any unevenness in the 
boarding that might have caused the 
woman to stumble. Nothing further was 
heard of the matter until over a year 
afterward, when the concern was sum- 
monsed to appear in court and defend a 
suit for damages for being responsible for 
paralysis which the woman declared was 
caused by the fall. 

The woman was carried into court, 
apparently a helpless and hopeless cripple, 
and swore that immediately after the 
“accident” she examined the flooring and 
found that where the ends of the two 
boards joined, one of them was sprung 
upward and was raised above the ordinary 
level at least aninch. In spite of evidence 
in rebuttal, the jury was visibly impressed 
and there is no telling what the verdict 
would have been had not the judge taken 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








a hand. To make the story short, he 
urged this supposititious case: Evidence | 
in rebuttal contended that the floor was | 
perfectly level, but assuming that the | 
hoard did project might it not be on the | 
other hand that immediately preceding | 
her fall, a heavy packing case or other | 
object had fallen on the floor and caused | 
the board to spring upward, and that | 
before the proprietor had reasonable time | 
to have it repaired, she had fallen over it. 

In any event, in view of the evidence, he 

felt constrained to throw the case out of | 
court and did so. This is the story as 
told to me by the manager of the estab- 
lishment, and while I am not sure that 
such a case could not have been appealed, 
no appeal was ever taken. However, it 
was quite evident that the judge did not 
believe the woman’s story and took steps 
to prevent the jury from passing upon it. 
Perhaps, also, she was one of those hys- 
teria afflicted persons, described in the 
preceding installment of this article, who 
hypnotized herself into a belief that her 
story was true and who became “para- 
lvzed” in consequence. 

The average entirely uninformed in- 
dividual might carelessly assume that the 
operations of accident fakers are of small 
moment to him. But the millions of 
dollars paid out every year by the various 
cities to accident fakers have a very 
definite effect upon the tax rate. The 
millions of dollars paid out by the rail- 
roads to fakers help to keep up the price of 
fares. Millions of dollars paid out to 
them yearly by various corporations and 
public utilities may be the cause of passed 
dividends and lowered wages. After all 
it is the general public that is mulcted and 
you, gentle reader, are one of that general 
public. You are helping to pay for the 
upkeep of juries, whose apathy or ignor- | 
ance permits the granting of inordinate 
verdicts. 

(This is the final installment of Mr. 
Vaters’ series on Disabilitcers.) 
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$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
Ais MANY ses AT $500 &- $6,00 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
i find in our stores many kindsand styles 
fof high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
| we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

















W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 


THE STAMPED PRICE the highest standard 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not g 
IS YOUR PROT! 4 7 . 
AG Sa CTION Hl make one cent of profit until the shoes | °f quality atthe low 


est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 

WRITE for illustrated guide book 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES | PATENTS. WRITE, stented pide boa 


All styles. 150 illustrations; secret of getting BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
winter eggs, and copy of “The Full Egg Bas- invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

" Send 25 cents. INLAND POULTRY Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
151 8park St., Brockton, Mass. 



























Fun Every Minute 
with Your Gibson 


Popular, “Jazz,” or Classicwherever you are 
and whatever music your taste or the occasion 
demands, is at your fingertips with yeurGIBSON. Learn at 
home in spare time. No previous musical knowledge re- 
quired. Nolong drudgery or practice. FUN from the start— 


that’s why 
Gibson. 


are “the Music Pals of the Nation." The modern stand- 
ard of construction—guaranteed forlife. Features such as 
Stradivarius arching (violin construction), tone of unex- 
celled quality and volume, superb finish, make Gibsons 
the preference of America’s leading artists. And whata 
variety of instruments to choose from. 


$5.00 a Month Buys a Gibson 


Mark your choice: [ JMandolin, { JMandola,{ ]Man- 
do-Cello, [ JMando-Bass, [ JGuitar, f — Guitar, 
} ponenesetle.S ]Guitar-Banjo, Tenor Banjo, 

Cello-Banjo. We supply handsome Carrying Case, 
Instruction Book, Pitch Pipe and Music Stand. Liberal 
allowances on old instruments. 4 
Give name and address; we will send FREE Gibson Book, = 
112-page catalog, free trial offer and complete information 
about instrument you prefer. If you are a teacher mark = 
here{ ]; if you want agency, mark here Tear out 3 
and mail today—NOW. = 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company 


203 Parsons Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Representatives Wanted 
Men or women can make 
$5,000 or more yearly in exe 
clusive territory. 
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Are You Sure of Your In- 
vestments or do you buy 
on Say-so? 






HE man who tells the story, pub- 
lished by us, called “I Don't 
Guess—I Invest,” lost a lot of money 
before he discovered the secret of being 
sure that an investment is safe. Now 
that man is getting 8°; regularly, and 
his principal when due. If you are 
interested in safe investment at 8°7 
write for a free copy of the story today. 


MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 
Yield 8% 

Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILCLER & G. 


105 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
“First —the Investor’s Welfare”’ 














What Would Your Money Earn 
at 7%? 








Figure it 
out yourself se 3 





EK RY #100 placed in INVESTORS 
‘4 BONDS earns 87 a year What would 
your money earn at this date? 


John D. Rockefeller once said, “When young I 





decided not merely to work for money, but also 
to have money work for me.” Is ur money 
working as hard for you as it should? 

INVESTORS BONDS are parts of first’ mort- 
gages on highest class property and are offered 
by an organization of many years’ experience, 
during which time millions of dollars of first 


have been underwritten and 
»ss of a dollar to any investor. 


bonds 


sold, without the 


mortgage 


Make your money earn 7% 


Write today for Booklets No. 1-151 


‘@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 






























Greatest Smali 
Of All Monthly 
Typewriter Payments 
Offers Like Rent 












ACT 
NOW 


ma Brings This 
BRAND NEW 
TYPEWRITER 


Direct from Factory to Yon 
Result of 20 years’ experience 
Big saving—Liberalterms—Ten day 
free trial, Full size — Standard 
4-row keyboard -- 42 keys. Write 
immediately for full particulars 

ANNELL TYPEWRITER CO. 
1963 First Nat'l Rank Bldg. 

Chicago, Il. 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and eract street address. 


Vo charge is made for this service. 
{ two-cent postage stamp should always be tnclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesue’s WeEK.y, 627 West 43d St., 
{nonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 
4 {ddress 
New York, giving 


HOUSE CLEANING THAT DID GREAT GOOD 


T IS easy to exaggerate the importance 
of the recent exposures and failures 
of stock brokerage firms in New 
Persons who lost money by the 


| crookedness or the weakness of collapsed 


concerns are not likely to indorse any 
extenuating plea, and in many of the 


| cases, indeed, nothing but censure is due. 


| elsewise defrauding 


| of the 


But, while others were bucketing and 
their clients, 
which went down 
striving to do an honest business. They 
failed because of unfavorable circum- 
stances, not because of wicked will. 
They impute their misfortune to “runs” 
upon them by customers alarmed by dis- 
turbing incidents and reports. And, 
after all, the number of failures was few 
compared with the host of brokers that 
are still doing business. 

All business is attended with risk, and 
stock dealing is an especially difficult line 
of enterprise. Failures among even up- 
right brokers are to be expected in the 
natural course of events, though they be 
members of the regular exchanges. How 


some 


houses were 


| membership in an exchange fortifies a 





broker and safeguards his clients is dis- 
closed in the fact that only a few of the 
recent derelicts had exchange connections. 
The vast majority were outsiders over 
whom there was no constant supervision, 
and who were amenable to no rigid rules 
of conduct. To qualify as a member of 
an exchange certain requirements must 
be complied with that aim to establish a 
high standard of character and probity. 
Almost anybody can set up in business 
for himself as an outside broker and the 
public is not always able to discriminate 
reliable and unreliable dealers 
in securities. There are a many 
wholly honorable outside firms, but the 
mere bucket shop often puts on an im- 
posing front and sometimes deceives the 
very veterans in investment and specu 
lation. 

Undoubtedly the late disagreeable dis- 
will have a salutary effect. 
Swindlers and weaklings have been shaken 
out and the fittest firms have survived 
the storm. Henceforward the 
is likely to be carried on more circum- 
spectly and honestly all around. The 
widespread distrust created among the 
investing masses by the scandals will of 
itself put many firms on their good be- 
havior. No business can succeed which 
has not the confidence of the public. 
The recent revelations occasioned to not 


between 
great 


( kk sures 


business 


a few reputable firms large losses in 


orders. Suspicion was general, but cer- 
tain houses which stood forth prominently 
as trustworthy and responsible profited 
by the situation. 

After this investors and traders will be 
more careful as to what houses shall re- 
ceive their orders. They will not accept 
the title “broker” at its face value. They 
will be anxious to learn what lies back of 
it in each instance and will be slow to 
intrust their funds to men who cannot 
give a convineing account of themselves. 
This voluntary attitude of the public will 
for a time partially remedy unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

But additional effective legal protection 
should be accorded to those who buy and 
those who sell holdings of stocks and 
bonds. The public’s memory is too short 
and it cannot adequately defend itself 
against imposition and fraud. One of the 
best suggestions of a protective sort is 
that every broker be required to obtain 
a license to operate from the State. The 
applicant for license should undergo an 
examination to prove his capacity and 
fitness for handling other people’s money. 
The fee need not be burdensome, but the 
inquest into the applicant’s integrity and 
financial ability should be strict. It 
should be conducted by a board of capable 
and respected financiers whose approval 
would give the licensee a good standing 
at the outset, and who would keep an 
eve on his doings thereafter. A licensing 
system would doubtless be opposed by 
many worthy brokers, as well as by all 
the unworthy, but the value of it to the 
public would be so great and it would so 
nearly minimize present evils that it will 
probably have to be adopted. It would 
act as a steady deterrent of bad practices 
An occasional vigorous house cleaning is 
excellent in-its way, but the need of the 
times is a more lasting corrective. 

In the wake of the unhappy flurry in the 
financial district we expect to see a return 
of confidence and a more active market. 
The tumbling down of brokerage firms 
not in the least detract from the 
merits of the best classes of issues, and 
there are still desirable purchases at 
present prices. 


does 


Answers to Inquiries 


L., Buoxom, Va.: Kingdom of the Netherlands 6s are 
undoubtedly safe and are a good purchase at 94 even 
for a bank. Whether the price will rise in the next sixty 
days or in the next six months, it is impossible for me to 
foresee 

S., Seatrte, Was 
1913 and the Argentine 
countries being pretty high 
Srazil Ss, Chile 8s or Kingdom 


Undoubtedly the Brazil 5s of 
safe, the credit of both 

But I would rather have 

of Denmark &s. 


5s are 


U. 8. of 
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S., Riversior, Cat The initial dividend paid July 
15, 1921, on Atlantic Lobos pfd. represented accumulation 
of dividends up to October, 1920. The company was in- 
corporated in September, 1919. You see it was pretty 
slow in making the return. The preferred is 16 per cent. 
cumulative, which would be $8 per year, the par of the 
stock being $50. Apparently there is no fixed time for 
paying dividends, Atlantic Lobos is carrying on a tard 
drilling campaign in Mexico with the S. O. of N. 
had a good year in 1921. 

B., Davenport, I4.; Studebaker common is a fair 
stock to hold, though it has had a considerable rise. 
Southern Pacific, or New York Central, may be safer, 
but if you pure hase them you will sacrifice some 
income. Texas Company, 
that dividend. You can buy one share of Mexican | 
Petroleum pfd., paying 88, for less than you would have 
to pay for two shares of Texas Co., which would bring | 
you in only $6. Bethlehem B pays a dividend of 85, | 
ind is a moderately good business man’s purchase. Beth- | 
lehem A pays the same dividend as Bethlehem B and has | 
the voting power, which B has not. It usually sells sev 
eral points below B, but I consider it the better of the two 
tocks. Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd. is one of the 
best purchases in the market 

P., Hartrorp, Conn A young man with only 200, 
xho aims to become an investor, should buy only securi 

of the soundest type Don't let vourself be deceived 
by very low prices. These indicate the poor quality of 
the offerings. German and Polish currencies are the 
worst kind of gambles at present. Better keep me 
ney in a savings —_ or buy a good bond or a dividend 
paying stock. The N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. shares are 
bout as poor a aoe EM as you could find. Buy, in | 
stead, New York Central stock or New York Central 
deb. 6s 
Newport, N. Y.: New York, Ontario & Western | 
R R stock is not very desirable It is only fairly active, 

it the price moves up and down now and then a little, 
ea your plan to trade in it may work if you are patient. | 

W., WaterPorp, Conn It would be a very good 
switch to sell your 100 shares of Texas Co. and invest 
the money in White Motors 

C., Lavret, Mp I don't see what advantage it would 
be to switch from Pierce Oil common to Merritt Oi) 
Merritt is not paying a dividend. It would be better to 
yet such a stock as Middle States Oil, a dividend payer. 
It is possible that in course of time Pierce Oil will sell 
higher, but since the dividend on the preferred is not 
secure and new financing is expected, the common must 
be a very long pull 

_H.. Sussex, N.J.: The three bonds which you name 

s possible successors of your Pennsylvania R.R. 5s are 
easonably safe issues. My preference would be South 
ern Railway 619s, with United Light & Railway Ist & 
ref, 5s second, and International Paper Co. bonds third. 

H., Orrawa, Iuu.: It is stated that dividends on Kan- 
sas & Gulf stock were deferred because funds were needed 
for drilling purposes. The company has large holdings 
and should have a future. It might be better to hold 
the stock for a while than to sell at a loss. 

C., Catcaco, Iu.: Lowa Southern Utilities Co. bonds 
ure reasonably safe, as the company is paying dividends 
n its preferred stock. 

LL Lawrence, Mass.: Mexican Petroleum Co. com 

on is making the big return of 12 per cent. yearly, and 

f bought outright it might be an excellent business man’s 
purchase. It has been the football for speculation and 
t would be dangerous to carry iton a margin. For safety 

nd yield Southern Pacific is my choice among the rails 

i mention. Reading is perfectly safe, but it makes a 

ill return on market price. Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern pfd., e ac h paying 7 per cent., are reason 
bly safe business men’s purchases. They make larger 

urns on market price than either Southern Pacific or 
headin 

L., Osukosa, Wis. 
East Indies, Morris & Co., 








All the bonds on your list—Dute h| 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Standard Textile Products Co., Ohio Power Co., Steel & 
Tube Co. of America, American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. and Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. are reason- 
ably safe, the least desirable being American Agricultura 
Chemical and Aluminum Goods Mfg. | 
B., Fort Worrna, Tex Cities Service pfd. stock and 
Cities Service debentures are the safest issues of the com- 
pany. Bankers shares are simply the common shares | 
ided into ten parts each. 
H., San Francisco, Cau.: The Falls Motor Corp. has 
paid no dividends on preferred since July, 1921, and of 
irse nothing on common. The latter, par $10, is 
juoted at 40 cents bid, 60 cents asked. The outlook for 
Y; « comporation is not partic ularly bright. 
Brooktyn, , The Curtis Publishing Co. of | 
PI ‘ae Iphia is a highly prosperous concern, and its 8 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock should be a reason- 
ab \ safe business man’s investment. 
. Battimore, Mp.: The City of San Paulo, Brazil, 
I a year 8 per cent. external secured sinking fund gold 
»onds are well regarded and may prudently be bought 


paying %3, is selling high for | 


| 
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Own success Is guaranteed! 
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HE ATTENTION of investors 


is directed to the securities of 
Standard Gas and Electric Co. | 





an 
Northern States Power Co. 


The Bonds, Notes and Stocks of | 
these large companies are widely 


held and have a record of marked 
stability and satisfactory returns. 


Their forthcoming annual re- 
ports will be found exceptionally | 
interesting. Copies will be mailed | 
on request. | 
Ask for L14 and 25 
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The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co. 
Originators of Floor Sur 
facing Machines 
538S0.St.Clair$t. Tolede,Ohie,U.S A 
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Invents New Easy Way To 
LEARN TO DAN CE hk. 


America’s greatest teacher of social « 
new method 
all the newest ballroom dances at home, 
Waltz, 
newest steps are readily learned in one 
Arthur Murray's method is so simple 
earn quickly to dance well 
learning to dance is easier 
No music or partner 


For a short time only 
really good dancer, Arthur Murray will send, 
Secret of Leading and How to Gain Confidence 
a good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY SCHOOL OF DANCING, Studio 181, 










ancing, has 
to learn 
at very 


which enables any 
in only a few hours 


One Step, College Rock or any of the Ar 
short evening 
so perfectly understood, even a 


Arthur Murray has proved conclusively 
quicker and much less expensive tha 
is needed. Thousands have learned to dance 
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CARS ARE NOW AT T 
LOWEST PRICES 


last two months have 
decided revisions in the prices 
mobiles. Many which had not 
ously been 
to twenty-five per cent 
have prices been so low 

It is useless to anticipate further 
in automobile prices; in fact, costs 
increased. Now is the time to buy. 


The 


Not since 


to the man with $500 or $5000 to i 
an automobile. 
The 


under others. Motor 


of auto 


reduced dropped from fifteen 


| 
here are many excellent values available | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But the best car made for 
some conditions may not prove satisfactory | 
Department 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will furnish readers with 
unbiased, expert advice free of charge. 
the coupon below, filling out all of the blanks | 
in order that we may advise you thoroughly. | 


HEIR | 


brought 
previ | 
| 


the war | 
declines 
may be 


nvest in 


of | 


Use | 





COUPON 
Votor Department, Leslie's 
LesLiz-JUDGE Co. 
527 West 43d St., New Y 
Il am nside 
about $ 


terested in one the mare 
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im my territ Wy 
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my requirements. 
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The bonds are not callable. They are coupon in $500 
ind $1,000 pieces, registerable as to principal. They are 
free of Brazilian taxes and are payable in U. S gold. 


lhe bonds are a direct obligation of the city and are se 
ured by a first charge on receipts from sanitary and | 
ehicle taxes, and by a charge on the transportation tax 
nd the industry and professions taxes subject to prior | 
harges of the 6 per cent. external dollar loan and 6 per | 
ent. Sterling loan. The tax receipts are estimated at 
more than ample for the payment of interest on these 
various loans. The proceeds of the loan, $4,000,000, are 
o be used for public improvements. The city has a Pop- 
lation of over 500,000 and is the capital and industrial | 
enter of Brazil's most flourishing State. The bonds were | 
offered lately at 100 and interest. 

C., Totevo, On10: +The Cudahy Packing Company’s 
rst mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds are an attractive | 
nvestment. They come in denominations of $1,000 and 
4500. They are redeemable in whole or in part on any | 

interest date after sixty days’ notice at 1021 and accrued | 
interest. Interest is pay: ible without deduction for Fed- 








WANTED 


Hundreds Needed 


| MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 2° 
| Steady wae 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year. 











Rochester, N. Y. 

1) sample 
questions; 
ning U.S 
any 


4 Franklin Institute, Dept. C-252, 

Sirs: Send me, without charge ( 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination 

(2) Sehedule showing places of all con 

Government examinations; (3) list of m 


Ne Lavette fou ernment jobs now open 
Paid Vacations Pad Name 
Common education sufficient. 
Send coupon today—SURE yo Address 


Gov- 











Royal Roach Powder 


Succeeds Because 


(D\WA 


GUARANTEED 


ROACH 
POWDER 


Does Not Kill 
Instantly 


It clings to the Roach long enough for Mr. Roach 
to carry it to his family— 
This is why we guarantee Royal Roach Powder— 


we Return Your Money if it docs not give results. 


Send 50 Cents 


n stamps or coin and we will send you parcel 
post Six 10-cent Trial Packages in the new 
patented bellows box—This is enough to destroy 
them all in the average home 


Clip this advertisement NOW—enclose with 
50 cents and your name and address clearly 
written and END your Roach Dangers and 


Embarrassments 





ir jobber cannot 


wr this better 


supply 


Dealers—If ye 
insecticide 


write direct f 


you 


ROYAL EXTERMINATING PRODUCTS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Birth Control 


The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 














‘2 Or 
Sent 
C.0.D. 
Cash, money if 
order, check desired 


or stamps 





By a Distinguished American te conga 
Contains several striking tilustratton 

to-day When supply 

a copy at any price 

HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 

New York 


Send for it is cabetell 
you cannot get 

Dept. 37, 
257 West 7ist St. 








Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give 

all or epare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Catlery Co. 38 Bar St., Canton, Okie 
INVENTORS Who desire to secure 
® patents should write for 

our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
— model or sketch and description and we will 

our opinion of its patentable nature. 








RANDOLPH & CO.,789 “*F,”’ Washington, D.C. 
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las Itoplectis in the bug directory 
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eral income taxes deductible at the source. The company 
is one of the largest packihg concerns in the country. 
The bonds aggregate $10,000,000 and are secured by fixed 
assets valued at over $20,000,000. Annual profits far 
exceed interest requirements. The bonds were offered at 
88 and interest, yielding about 5.9 per cent. 

D., Sprincriep, Iui.: Unquestionably the State of 
Missouri 5 per cent. gold coupon bonds, due serially from 
1928 to 1937, are safe and desirable. They are coupon in 
the denomination of $1,000, and are exempt from Federal 
income tax. The act authorizing the bonds provides for 
an annual tax levy to pay the interest. They are legal 
investments for savings bank and trust funds in New 
York, Massachusetts and other states. They were of- 
fered at prices to yicld 4g per cent. to 42 per cent., 
a 9 to maturity. 

. Lovis, Mo.: The Indiahoma Refining Com- 
pany's seven-year 8 per cent. sinking fund convertible 
debenture notes are a fair business man’s purchase. They 
are coupon in the denomination of $1,000. Interest is 
payab le without deduction of normal Federal income tax 
up to 2 per cent. They are redeemable in whole on four 
weeks’ notice on a interest date at 107 and accrued 
interest on or before January 1, 1923, and at 1 per cent. 
less for each year or part thereof after January 1, 1923. 
The company has large lease holdings and owns two 
refineries, tank cars and a pipe-line. Earnings arefseveral 
times annual interest charges. The notes were offered 
at par. 

G., Boston, Mass.: The  Liggett-Winchester-Ley 
Realty Corporation's guaranteed 7 per cent. sinking fund 
gold bonds look like a desirable purchase. They are 
guaranteed by the United Drug Company and the Louis 
K. Liggett Company. They run for twenty years, but 
are redeemable at the option of the « -orporation on any in- 
terest date on thirty days’ notice at 107! 9. Federal income 
tax up to 2 per cent. is paid and the Pennsylvania four 
mills tax refunded. The bonds are secured by a twenty- 
two story modern office building on Madison Avenue, 
New York, which is expected to yield three times the 
interest and sinking fund requirements. The bonds were 
offered at 9815 and interest, to yield about 7.15 per cent. 

H., New York: Municipal bonds bearing 6 per cent. 
interest are not so plentiful as formerly. Here are a few 
still in the market: Albany, Texas, 6 per cent. water- 
works bonds; City of Crowell, Texas, 6 per cent. water- 
works bonds; Lusk, Wyoming, 6 per cent. sewer bonds 
and 6 per cent. water bonds; Marshville, N. C., 6 per cent. 
electric light bonds; Wendell, N. C., 6 per cent. water 


Set a Bug to Catch a 


caterpillar bearing on its back the co- 
coons of small, four-winged wasp-like par- 
asites—the Apanteles. When the cater- 
pillar spins his cocoon, these parasites stay 
They eat him when he is in- 
side his own cocoon. That is the end of 
the caterpillar. 

The Ichneumon fly—his name appears 
per- 
forms the same deadly work on the 
cocoon of the apple-tree caterpillar. 
Young master Itoplectis will hatch before 
the cocoon opens. He will make his first 


| meal off the pupa within the cocoon and 


nevertheless. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


|ratus eats the cabbage worm. 


that will settle the latter. 

Most of these parasites are reproduced 
in such prodigious numbers that they 
have little difficulty in wiping out an in- 
sect plague about which man is helpless. 
Asa rule they die when their own enemies 
are dead so that they do not of themselves 
become dangerous. 

There are a lot of other bugs that are 
the enemies of bugs. The Pteromalus 
puts its eggs on the caterpillar of the 
Brown-tail moth. When these eggs hatch 
they make very short work of the Brown- 
tail larve. Sometimes the larve of 
the Pteromalus do not get a chance to 
work until the Brown-tail larva has made 
its cocoon, but they are decidedly effective 
The bag worm (Tyri- 
dopteryx ephemeraformis) is a deadly 
enemy of the grapevine Cochylis and of 
the olive fly. The Polygnotus hiemalis 
kills the Hessian fly. The Lysiphlebius 
tritici slays the “green bug” of the Kan- 
sas wheat fields. The Apanteles glome- 
Thanasi- 
mus fornicarius is the enemy of the = 
| beetle. Scutellista Cyanea is ee dead 
liest foe of the bark scale. The Parexo- 
rista Cheloriz makes war on the Brown- 
tail moth. 

All over the world Uncle Sam has ex- 


and sewer bonds; Town of Gibsonville, N. C., 6 per cent. 


street improvement bonds. The City of McCook, Neb., 
has issued 7 per cent. street improvement bonds. All 
these issues are probably sufficiently safe. You can 


obtain them oe leading brokers. 
‘RENTON, : Ifyou are satisfied with the yield 
on market price you can without hesitation buy City of 


ge Ga., 5 per cent. bonds; City of Buffalo, N. Y., 
% per cent. bonds, and City of Durham, N. C., 5% 
. cent. bonds. These are all exempt from Federal 


—— taxes, but they mature serially. 
New York, March 18, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Recent events in the financial district have not affected 
the intrinsic value of good stocks and bonds. Meritorious 
issues may still be bought with safety and certainty of 
eventual profit. Business conditions are improving, and 
security prices are rising. Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, are prepared to furnish a list of secure 
stocks making high yield, which may be purchased on 
the firm's monthly installment plan, the use of which 
helps the small investor to pave the way to independence 
The firm will send its latest bulletin and free booklet, 
fully describing its plan, to any applicant for 130-D.D. 

Raymond & Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, and 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., assure their 
customers that bonds carried by the firm under the terms 
of its monthly investment plan are “ear-marked” and 
thus kept safe for customers. For full information on this 
interesting point apply to Raymond & Company. 

No financial publication is better worth reading than 
the widely known Bache Review, which so many successful 
men have profited by. Copies free on application to 
J.S. Bache & Co., members New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York 

Particulars of an attractive investment—6 per cent 
participating gold bonds which for years have paid 10 
per cent.—may be obtained of W . L. Hayes, = spon- 






dent, Clarence Hodson C ompany, 16 East 43d Street, 
National City Bank Bldg, New York. This is an 
unusual combination with unusual safeguards. Nearly 


#1,000,000 in interest and profits have been paid to bond- 


holders. Letters of inquiry are invited. 
William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, will 
send to any address his interesting booklet L, which 


explains how puts and calls operate and what oppor- 
tunities they offer for making profits in the stock market. 


Bug—« oncluded from page 419) 


perts at work hunting for other insect ene- 
mies. Dr. P. Clawson is searching 
Japan for a parasite that will exter- 
minate the Japanese beetle, which is 
threatening destruction to the orchards of 
New Jersey. Dr. W. L. Thompson is at 
work in Spain, trying to find an enemy 
of the European corn borer we can _ rely 
on. So far five parasite enemies of the 
borer have been discovered and they are 
now being bred at the Arlington, Va., 
experimental station. Prof. H. F. Wick- 
ham is on his way to Mexico to hunt for a 
parasite of the pear beetle, which is caus- 
ing much damage in Georgia. Prof. 
Thomas R. Chamberlin has gone to the 
south of France to find a new parasite 
enemy of the alfalfa weevil. One such 
parasite is already at work in the irri- 
gated regions of the West, exterminating 
this pest. 

This internationalization of insect ene- 
mies works both ways. European ex- 
perts have come to the United States re- 
peatedly to obtain specimens to meet 
some of their insect problems. Recentl) 
Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of Entomology, carried to France 
five little boxes filled with Aphelinus mali, 
the parasite enemy of the woolly root 
louse—Schizoneura lanigera. Dr. How- 
ard attended an international convention 
of entomologists in London on his way to 
Paris so he kept the precious bug nests on 
ice in a fishmonger’s shop while he at- 
tended the convention. When he reached 
Paris, the boxes were opened under a 
gauze-covered pear tree in the National 
Entomological Institute. All of them 
seemed dead. Five days later, however, 
three of the parasites recovered. In less 
than a month Dr. Paul Marchal, the head 
of the Parisian institute, was able to col- 
onize 1,000,000 of the imported insects in 
the infested orchards of southern France. 
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in and about Los Angeles looking for 
what are known in the vernacular as 
“locations.” One could afford to patron- 


ize their mock heroics. Indeed, many 
did to the extent of letting them “shoot 
up”’—meaning to take pictures of— 


homes and grounds as settings for their 
naive little dramas. 

How different from to-day when as- 
sistant directors—who are the Colum- 
buses of “locations” —find it like pulling 
teeth to discover a complaisant house 
owner willing that his home be “shot up” 
and often are made to pay roundly for 
the privilege of using so much as the 
corner of a lawn. 

Suffice to say that in the early days 
Los Angeles found the picture folk apolo- 
getic, self-effacing, even a little quaint. 

Los Angeles’ Problem was simple then. 
But from the peaceful old days down to 
last summer when a_ beautiful young 
girl, who had just returned from Los 
Angeles, committed suicide in her New 
York apartment and investigation led to 
one of the biggest motion picture pro- 
ducers in the United States, citizens of 
Los Angeles have been sorely perplexed 
and far from unanimous about the atti- 
tude which should be taken toward the 
Problem. 

In it there may be something of psy- 
chology. I suppose Dr. Jung could sit 
down and draw up a chart discovering 
the precise mental processes of one who 
had been tolerant of apparent inferiority 
only to find that he had been rubbing 
elbows with an intrinsic giant. 

When these special built, smooth-pur- 
ring motors proclaiming the prosperity 
of the screen favorites began to glide 
down Los Angeles’ lustrous boulevards 
and the insouciant dukes and duchesses 
of the camera started to knock local 
shopkeepers for a goal by the size of their 
purchases, Los Angeles may pardonably 
have had the feeling that the despised 
tail was beginning to wag the dog. That 
Los Angeles has since shown a disposition 
to discriminate against the motion pic- 
ture actor I don’t suppose anyone will 
deny. 

The most exclusive country club in 
Los Angeles turns the motion picture 
actor down cold. There are no ifs 
ands or buts about it. To be an actor 
vr a director is to be barred from the 
possibility of membership in that par- 
ticular club, 


Where Hollywood Gets Off—(Continued from page 411) 


It is a smug picture to contemplate. 
Here is the membership committee sitting 
on the case of the man who has been 
praised by college presidents, received 
in various capitals by Prime Ministers 
and Presidents, féted by the aristocracy 
of several nations, and panegyrized by 
observing writers and distinguished critics, 
only to be given the air by the country 
club in the city of his adoption. 

In a word the merchant who ap- 

parently would be pained to meet the 
famous actor or director on the club links 
of a Saturday afternoon would be pleased 
to see him Monday morning down at 
the store and sell him a hat. 
* There are other country clubs to which 
the actor can belong, to be sure. To one 
of these prominent in the social and sport- 
ing activities of the fashionable Wilshire 
district a celebrated and gifted writer 
and director did belong. He not only 
belonged but was chosen as a member 
of the board of directors. This was 
pretty hot stuff. But the director 
managed to maintain his equipoise. 


A few weeks passed. One morning 
the mail man brought the director a 


letter. It was from the president of the 
club. He explained as tactfully as 
possible that the presence of the direc- 
tor’s name among the board of directors 
seemed to be interfering with the mem- 
bership campaign. Would the director 
be good enough to resign from the board 
of directors? 

He would. He also resigned from the 
club. At the time he pointed out by 
letter to the country club president that 
he was a member of some dozen clubs in 
New York City, some of them rather 
difficult to get into. 

On the other hand, there is a former 
United States Senator who laid out a 


beautiful residential park just outside of | 


Los Angeles. He included in it one of 
the sportiest golf courses in the South- 
west which he turned over to an incor- 
porated club. When the question arose 
whether actors were to be admitted he 
settled it quickly. 

“They are,” he declared. “All I ask 
is that they behave themselves and I 
ask that of every other member, too.” 

All of which has put Hollywood 
on the defensive. Self-consciousness has 
emerged on both sides of the fence. 

(The next article in Mr. Arms’ 
will appear in an early issue.) 


Justice for All—Including the Motorist 


(Concluded from page 418) 


tended. Every motor truck sold in the 
State must be provided with a plate 
bearing its rated capacity as determined 
hy the manufacturer; or, in other words, 
the load which it is guaranteed to carry 
satisfactorily. It is contended by the 
lighway commission of Connecticut— 
and rightly, we believe—that the truck 
manufacturer who designs a vehicle to 
carry three tons will provide it with 
springs, wheels and tires of adequate size 
and that therefore, loads which will not 
injure the truck will prove comparatively 
harmless to the road. 

The application of engineering to the 


enactment and enforcement of State 
motor vehicle laws has met with pro- 
nounced success. An organization has 
been formed, composed of the highway 
law administrators of several States, in 
the hope that uniform regulations can be 
recommended and enacted which will en- 
able the motorist of one State to equip 
his car with a legal headlight device, mir- 
rors and other accessories, and to know 
that these will prove acceptable in any 
other State through which he may tour. 
Only in this manner can the necessity for 
Federal control of motoring regulations 
be avoided, 
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SPUN 
Direct From Our Farms to You 


* The Cream of the finest crops Kentucky's bountiful 
soil can produce—ripe, rich leaves—smooth and mel- 
low— wl that rare old-fashioned flavor and fra- 
== that only the proper ‘‘aging’’ can produce.We 
it you have never tasted a finer flavored, 
more satisfying tobacco in all 
your life. 












Ripe, Rich, Old - Fashion Leaf 
‘amous Old Kentucky Homespun is 


A mo more like manufactured tobacco than 
day is like night—guaranteed free from 
chemicals and all other adulterations that 
conceal imperfections, delude the sense of 
taste and undermine the health. 

Grown and natured in Kentucky’s finest 
soil, cut at the pro 
select mello and 
“sweated” by the same pmethod our grand- 
fathers used in preparing tobacco for the their 
own use— every ¢ 
leaves 


r time, carefully 


light—fragrant as 
ine from the cellar its rich fragrance 
Thousands of 
acco rs the world over 
swear by its inimitable smoking and 
chewing qualities. 
“For sixteen years I have used simost 
every brand on the market but yours is the 
best I ever tast ed.” 
a. EB. Swires, St. 
= satisfactory in ours wav. I 
tow realize! how foolish I have been—paying 
exhorbitant prices of e middlemen tn 
stead ition direct from the growers’ 


. J. Retzlaf7, Motesano, Wash. 
pene k is the best Ihave 
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bad since ce 1866 when Abraham Lincoln and 
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oan P Biout, Libby, Mont. 

ReduceYour 7 5 
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We are growers of tobacco and sell ~ seh bet 
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* associa 
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Honey Saving Prices 
5 Ibs. $2.98 — 10 Ibs. $5.85 


We Pay All Shipping Charges) 

R. make 65 b big sacks of smoking, or 65 chewing or 
smoking twists. With ——s we send a illustrated 
Sorrections showing how to make granu emoking, old- 
fashion chewing and smoking t twiste, cigars, ete. 


SEND NO We Pay 
MONEY 


Shipping 
Pay only when 


tobec- 
coarrives. Try tt for 
ten 1*™ 
if it fails 
to please 








w 
rned 
a Geib por 
jon. 
Nothing. Sign vend mail the 


coupon today and enjoy the ' 
tobacco treat of your Ife. 


TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF K 


TOBACCO GROWERS ASS’N. OF KENTUCKY, 
Warehouse 703 Mayfield, Gutesty 


ind me ...-.- pounds of Old Kentucky Homespun Tobacco 
by make post p 












MAYFIELD 
+» KENTUCKY 





repaid. I will pay the price o 

arrival. If no t satished after a 1. DAY AL, | will return 
the ccbeoee and you will refund my mon 
Name...... 
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ter below a each grade wanted: 
smonine —medium —strong 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1922; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts Low price on breeding stock and hatch- 
ed cage 30 years in business. This book only 

B. H. Greider Box 133, Rheems, Pa. 
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Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
o 





Brooks’ Rupture Auolence 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pparts sogether as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. —~\ 
cheer Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
tents, Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. . 


Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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AGENTS: $66 A WEEK 
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known. New. 
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* orders for 
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Can’t Clog 
Coal-Oil 
Burner 
Burns just likegas. By lating valve you get aslittle heat 
as you want, or you can heat oven to baking point in ten 
minutes. Most napa hap dy ented. Can't clog up. 
SUMMER SELLER. 
Ge hour for two cents. Cheapest fuel 
Nothing else like it. Not —_ in stores. 
$1.80 AN HOUR TO HUSTL: 
No experience or capital needed. You — the orders. 
We ship by Parcel Post and do all collecting. Commission 
paid an Aes day you take order. Write quick for Agency. 
PARKER BURNER CO, 655 Coal St.. DAYTON. OHIO. 
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Cadicora a 


is Fragrant and 
Very Healthful 


Sample né ree y, Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
7, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 
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Free samples GOLD SIGN LETTERS for 
store and office a ws Anyo me can put 
them on Liber ge g 


METALLIC LETTER co, 63), N. Clark, Chicago 


| stone and dismounted, 


Their Wedding Anniversary—« ‘oncluded from page 407) 


Presently he halted by a flat-topped 
leaving his horse 
with its reins dropped to the ground. 

He spread a blanket over the rock. 
From his pocket he took a small package. 
Unwrapped, it proved to contain some 
vials of colored inks, a bottle of acid, a 
variety of pens, an engraver’s stylus, and 
a flat bit of ivory. Then Steve extracted 
the check from his purse. 

He was prepared to change the figures 
from 220 to 2,200. He could do it, in 
spite of the check protector, marked pa- 
per, and written numerals. 

But before setting to work he glanced 
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up at his horse. His eye fell on the M 
| branded on the animal’s flank. 
“That woman,” he pondered, “has 


come up out of hell, and look what she 
has done.” 

Suddenly a burning impulse seized him. 
He swept his arm over the blanket, scat- 
tering the bottles and implements on the 
gravel at his feet. He trod upon them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“T’ve been straight for two years,” he 
muttered. “Dll show her!” 

The intoxication of the moral deed 
filled him with vehement energy. He 





| rammed the check into his pocket, se ized 
| his blanket, jumped on the startled horse, 
| and galloped madly down the road. 
The next morning he was early at the 
bank. 
As the teller counted out the $220, 
Steve noticed two letters lying on the 
counter, both addressed to himself. The 
| teller passed out one of them with the 
money. 
“For me?” queried Steve. 
| that other one?” 
“No,” said the teller, 
back to Mrs. Gideon.” 
Steve was inclined to dispute the matter 
| but instead he opened the note he had 
It was just a line. 


**How about 


“this one goes 


rec eived, 


Dear STEVE: 
I'm glad you didn’t raise that check 
Yours, 


MapbGe 


Steve rode away from the bank and 
Metropolis without taking his day off. 
Except for a stop to eat and to water his 
mount from a flask he carried, he made 
no halts between the town and the ranch. 

| When he came in sight of the cluster of 
houses he saw Madge dismounting from 


| her horse. He rode up to meet her 
| immediately. 

‘“Here’s your money, Madge,” he said 
handing her the $220 as soon as he was 


| off his horse, “and I got one of the letters 
| you wrote me. This one,” displaying it. 
“What was in the other?” 
“Oh, Steve, [I'm glad!” 
Madge. 
note if you had changed the check.” 


exclaimed 


“You would have got the other 


Steve drew back with some show of 
bitterness. 

“T don’t see what makes you think I’m 
still a crook,” he said. “Do you know 
my business? I’ve been working as a 
clerk for the State Government. I 
changed my name to Larson and a friend 
of mine got me a job in the income tax 
office. I haven’t raised a check in years.” 

Madge was downcast. “I’m sorry I 
didn’t trust you right away.” 

His irritation passed immediately. 

“You ain't much to blame,” he 
averred. “You've made good, and I’ve 
always been a rotter till now. I want to 
stay and work for you. The question is, 
will you have me for your hus!) nd?’ 

Madge looked up as if startled. 

“But Steve, you told me you had a wife 
already.” 

Steve folded his arms. 
he said. 

She seemed to consider. 

“T’ve thought about it. I've thought 
about it since the night you first came.” 

“You recognized me then?” 

“Yes, immediately. How glad I was! 
But I said to myself, what’s going to hap- 
I've got to have time to think. 
So I pretended not to know you. I had 
to see what you were up to, Steve. T had 
if you really loved me, or if you 
or if you were 


“Oh, come off,” 


pen now? 


to see 
only wanted some money, 
still a 

“I found your name,” Steve inter- 
rupted. “A report from your ranch came 
through the office, and as soon as I saw 
it I swore I'd look you up.” 

“Then,” Madge continued, “I had to 
see what would happen to the ranch and 
the men here. Most of them go straight 
because I go straight. Most of them 
have asked me to marry them, but I was 
always waiting to see if I wouldn’t run 
across you again.” 

She came close to him and spoke almost 
in a whisper. 

“Steve, it was you that made me a good 
woman. When I fell in love with you | 
was as bad as they make’em. You know 
that. We were a pretty couple, you a 
forger and me a light o’ love. But from 
the day you first told me you loved me 
and I saw you meant it, I’ve gone straight. 
That’s honest, Steve. This country, this 
clean, strong country took and finished 
the woman you started to make.” 

She lowered the lash of her whip and 
switched it against her boot. 

“Steve, do you know what day we cele 
brate to-morrow?” 

“No,” said Steve. 

“T didn’t think you would. But I know. 
I calculated all this a good many weeks 
ago, Just to make to-morrow a great day. 
It’s the eleventh anniversary of our 
wedding.” 


Laughter cinuninditemien 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 











y R laugh 1s a grea bond than tears, Had we but wept together, it may be 
Si ng laugh yether, we have _The world had said, “They sounded depths 
rown of life 
Wis h the wis h h! Known They heard the thunder of Time's pitiless 
iH mirth cor h y years. strife, 
Pondered on Death and dim Eternity.” 
O simple rld, not knowing that we smiled | 
T hid e our grief, to drown the mortal dread!— 
4nd, old in 8 to cack other said, 
“How wise the so dares remain a child!” | 
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Hoover calls it Astounding! 


FEW days ago in Washington Herbert Hoover, Secretary 

of Commerce, made a declaration that served to draw 
national attention to one of the most extraordinary miracles of 
popular science in the world’s history. 


Mr. Hoover was discussing proposed Congressional legisla- 
tion to regulate wireless telephony. He declared that during 
the last five months he had observed the astounding growth 
in the use of radio telephones; that a year ago there were 50,000 
persons in the United States who had radio telephone receiving 
sets and that now there are upward of 600,000 who have them. 


But that is not all. Radio telephony is sweeping the goun- 
try like a prairie fire. Thousands of receiving sets are being 
sold every day and the manufacturers literally are inundated 
with orders. 


Broadcasting stations are being installed.at key points from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from them free radiophonic news 
—world and domestic—crop and weather reports, musical pro- 
grams, sermons, lectures and a variety of other intelligence and 
entertainment is disseminated through the air to millions of 
auditors far and near. 


Because of the remarkable growth and popularity of this 
innovation Leslie’s Weekly is inaugurating in its April 1 issue 
a new Radio Department, conducted by a well-known author- 
ity on the subject. This Department will contain the latest 
information in the field of radio telephony, presented in terse, 
reliable and interesting fashion—the style that has made the 
Automobile and Investment Departments such successful 
features in Leslie’s. 


If you nave a radio telephone; if you contemplate getting 
one; if you want to get a lot of fascinating facts about this 
latest American furore-—-don’t miss the new Radio Depart- 
ment in Leslie’s Weekly. 























“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU”? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
the cleverest parodies and original verse. 

The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 
surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 
light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 
able lines stick in the memory. 
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SATIRE 
& SONG 


is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art 
Binding designed 
for private circula- 
tion among the au- 
thor’s friends. The 
size of thevolume is 
81¢x 614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 
style and na- 
ture of this 
humorous 
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Kipling himself never did anything better than 


“Little Jane Horner.” book. The 
; drawings by 
“Had the lady been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 
stayed good 
; : ersen reflect 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; “ 
ii Haters Sie bli diet aealalit de: the spirit 
Ine is sh she got caught in the . 
Sa ee . and tone in 


which the sa- 
tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humorous writer 
Mr. Switzer is a successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 


Of desire’s drag-net, which is hell.” 











The 163 copies left will be sold for $1.00 a copy to those 
first sending in that amount. Postage Prepaid. 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 



















































PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORE 
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